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COUNSELING CAPRICES 


Wiz INVOLVED in a research project 
which involved listening to a fairly 
large number of recorded interviews of var- 
ious members of a professional counseling 
staff, | found myself jotting down a number 
of notes which were altogether irrelevant 
to the particular nature of the research 
under way. These notes concerned particu- 
lar practices observed on the part of coun- 
selors and the synthesis of them develops 
certain questions or issues about doubtful 
practices observed during these interviews. 
No attempt was made to keep any frequency 
count on the number of times that the par- 
ticular practices occurred and there is no 
indication that they are generally common 
among counselors. On the other hand, they 
involve response patterns that many coun- 
selors might use without even bein: con- 
scious of the fact. 


Redundant Rambling 


Many counseling interviews start out with 
what might be considered a distinctly un- 
professional approach involving entirely 
too much friendly exchange discussing un- 
essentials. Everyone concerned with coun- 
seling recognizes that, particularly at the 
initial contact, some time must be taken 
for building rapport. However, when this 
time runs to 15 or 20 minutes and the only 
thing under discussion during that period 
has been current sports events or the like, 
it would appear that possibly precious coun- 
seling time is being lost. Moreover, if 
counseling is to be regarded as a profes- 
sional service, we may, in a subtle sort of 
way, have depreciated the value of that 
service to the individual. Certainly there 
are few professional men these days who will 
spend as much as 15 or 20 minutes on purely 
social conversation in the professional ap- 
pointment. 


Ss thetic Si ing 
Much has been written about the sup- 
portive type of therapy and its value is 
generally recognized for certain kinds of 
individuals and situations. There does 
appear to be a tendency in the counseling 
situation, however, to smooth things out in 
a way which has very little relevance to the 
concept of support. For example, a student 
indicates trouble with Spanish drama and 
the counselor replies “But you are working 
on it and it’s coming along pretty well, isn’t 
it?” If this issue is purely an incidental one 
and the counselor desires to dismiss it rather 
quickly this may be adequate treatment 
but it certainly does not seem to be counsel- 
ing and it may prematurely cut off a sig- 
nificant line of thought of the counselee. 


Queer Queries 

Having spent quite a bit of time in visit- 
ing classes, I am struck by the similarity 
between many counseling sessions and many 
classroom sessions. In both cases, there is 
entirely too much of the question and an- 
swer technique in which the teacher or 
counselor evidently thinks that he is getting 
student participation but in which the ques- 
tions are worded in such a way as to call for 
only a “yes” or “no” response. In many 
cases questions involving only the “yes” or 
“no” response are actually rhetorical in 
nature and the counselor fully expects a 
“yes” response. An amusing dilemma re- 
sults when the client happens to say “no,” 
for the whole course of the counseling inter- 
view is apt to be broken during the next 
few minutes in which the counselor under- 
takes to regain lost ground. Questions of 
this type are apparently quite deceiving for 
their existence lulls the counselor or teacher 
into believing that they are getting client 
participation. However, questions of this 
type are not conducive to reflection on the 
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part of the client and they are probably not 
accompanied by any real understanding. 

Again, having indicated that the student 
is in the upper 25 per cent on some test, 
perhaps general academic aptitude, the 
question, “Would you expect students in 
the upper 25 per cent to do well or not?” 
is found to be a frequent follow-up. As the 
very question implies, the student can at 
best make a guess about the answer but the 
serious issue is that the counselor has ig- 
nored points at which the student might 
have made a much more meaningful re- 
sponse about the standing on the test. An- 
other example of questions of this type 
which interfere with the development of 
the counseling interview rather than pro- 
mote it is, “Do you think your reading 
ability would or would not have entered 
into your interest?” One cannot help but 
wonder how the counselor himself would 
answer this question. Such “queer queries” 
may give the appearance of student involve- 
ment, but they destroy, or at least impede, 
more significant student contributions. 
Definition Dabbling 

Many of the interviews which were re- 
corded and under study involved the in- 
terpretation of test results. Inevitably, these 
tests have scoring categories with designa- 
tions which are not immediately clear to 
the student. In such circumstances the 
counselor may realize the need for giving a 
definition to the client, but use a question 
technique. For example, the counselor 
might say, “Now what do you think self- 
reliance might mean?” The counselor has 
in mind some definition, probably close to 
that used in the manual and cannot really 


hope that the client will say exactly that. 
Usually then, the client mumbles something 
which is more or less remote from what the 
counselor has in mind. The counselor says 
“No” and goes ahead to give his answer. 
It is probably not inappropriate to give the 
student an opportunity to express what he 
thinks self-reliance is, but if we do so, we 
should be less concerned with the precision 
of his answer and more concerned with the 
implications of the response. If such ques- 
tions are asked, there should be a clear rea- 
son for them. They should facilitate rather 
than interrupt counseling. 


Title Tilting 

Again in interviews dealing with tests, I 
have observed entirely too much concern 
about the precise names of tests. To the 
counselor and to the test expert who is 
aware of the many tests in existence, the 
precise names carry a great deal of signifi- 
cance. These names mean nothing much 
to the client and probably confuse the issue. 
If the counselor will keep in mind how 
seldom students in a classroom are aware of 
the authors and exact names of their text- 
books, they may pay less attention to this 
point. If the student should have a careful 
record of the test taken, we had better give 
him a list to carry away with him rather 
than to emphasize to him that this is some 
particular test of such and such an ability. 


Missing Manuals 


There is an apparent tendency for coun- 
selors to make use of tests without becoming 
well acquainted with them. One might 
state as a principle that counselors should 
not use the test until they have read the 
manual carefully and probably have taken 
the test and scored it on their own responses. 
Several cases during the interviews were 
noted in which a client raised a rather 
simple question about how a test was scored 
and the counselor was forced to hunt for a 
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manual to answer the question. The 
manual not being readily available in the 
counselor’s office, an interval of several 
minutes was involved in a vain hunt with 
the interview finally proceeding without the 
question being answered. In most cases it 
is possible that a question about the scoring 
is not of great importance and it may ac- 
tually be an attempt, conscious or uncon- 
scious, on the part of the client, to direct the 
interview into less troublesome areas. A\l- 
though some counselors might take issue 
with the point, it seems that the easiest way 
to deal with the question would be to give 
the answers available or to honestly admit 
lack of knowledge and postpone until some 
later time the finding of the information. 


Statistical Stupidities 


Even rather experienced counselors ap- 
pear to stumble somewhat in dealing with 
percentile scores in test interpretation. A 
per cent and a percentile are somewhat dif- 
ferent and it does not seem appropriate, 
even with students who know nothing of 
the fine points of such matters, to use the 


terms interchangeably. There is some vari- 
ation also in the kind of interpretation that 
counselors assign to scores. The thirtieth 
percentile score, for example, should 
scarcely be described by an unqualified ad- 
jective “low.” It is a low average score that 


would hardly be considered as very low by - 


most counselors. In fact, in at least one 
interview, such a percentile score was de- 
scribed as average. 


Some Suggestions 

Practically all of the recorded interviews 
from which these comments were drawn 
were freshman students in college. Most 
of them were faced with the problem of 
making a choice of academic major with 
ultimate implications for their vocational or 
professional work. Out of listening to the 
interviews with these freshmen, and, there 
were a number of interviews for each stu- 
dent concerned, three thoughts about the 
counseling process with college students 
were developed. These are not particularly 
profound and are, in fact, implicit in any 


statements of good counseling practice. 
Nevertheless, being somewhat specific to a 
particular kind of counseling situation and 
based upon careful review of actual coun- 
seling, they may be of some worth. These 
three thoughts are as follows: 


1. The counselor should be less concerned 
with understanding the counselee and 
more concerned with helping the coun- 
selee understand himself. The goal of 
counseling is not counselor knowledge 
and understanding of the counselee, but 
rather an increased self-understanding 
and self-acceptance on the part of the 
counselee, resulting ultimately in greater 
self-sufficiency in handling his problems 
with his own resources. 

. Freshmen entering college are frequently 
disturbed by the new and strange com- 
binations of freedoms and _ restrictions 
without recognizing or understanding 
why. They need assistance in analyzing 
the situation and in assessing their own 
strength and weakness in reference to it. 
Adjustment involves changes on the part 
of the individual which can be made 
only when the need for and the nature of 
these changes is understood and accepted 
by that individual. The expression of 
this particular point grows out of a feel- 
ing that many of the counseling inter- 
views with freshmen did not seem to take 
adequate cognizance of the fact that their 
uncertainty about academic choice was 

art of a much larger set of uncertainties 
rought about by a completely new en- 
vironment. 

. The counseling of college students must 
recognize one essential difference between 
the college student population and other 
groups. That is, the college students are 
well above the average in intelligence 
and form a group from which our pro- 
fessional people and leaders are drawn. 
They, more than most groups, then, have 
within themselves the qualities and the 
sources necessary to develop self-sufh- 
ciency in dealing with their own prob- 
lems and with those of others. Because of 
their ability level, they have a greater 
awareness and a greater capacity for 
developing problem situations than other 
individuals. Counseling must therefore 
be directed at the development of their 
problem solving abilities rather than at 
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the solution of their immediate problems. have kept them from solving their own 
This not ing to a problems. 

course in logic, for problem solving must , . 
be rec ined as Counseling based on these three consid- 
ing, evaluation, integration of facts, atti- ¢Tations will concentrate more carefully on 
tudes, and emotions. It does mean that What and how the client is thinking and 
counseling should concentrate less on the may thereby avoid many of the previously 
specific problems presented by students noted caprices which frequently arise out 
and more on assisting them in recogniz- of the counselor's preoccupation with his 
ing and eliminating the blocks which own intent. 


INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVES STUDY AGING POPULATION 


An attempt to jolt Americans into a more realistic look at the complex 
problem of old age was made last spring at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

The unfriendly climate in which 12,000,000 Americans over 65 now 
live was analyzed in an experimental course called ““Let’s Look at Retire- 
ment,” set up in University College, the adult education division. 

This first group to consider ways of dealing with the problem was made 
up of representatives from industry, for the University believes that in- 
dustry can encourage its workers to think realistically about aging. 
Weekly meetings brought men together from some of the major com- 
panies of the country with plants in the area. They collected facts on 
aging and talked over the problems of retiring workers. 

Personnel and employment representatives attended from General Elec- 
tric Co., Solvay Process Division of Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., Easy 
Washing Machine Co., Air Cooled Motors, Inc., Continental Can Co., 
Carrier Corp., Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., 
and Lipe Rollway Corp. Their eight teacher-consultants included a 
psychiatrist, sociologists, a psychologist, and other experts on problems 
connected with old age. 

Dean Alexander Charters, head of the adult education division at the 
University, described reasons behind the experimental course: “An eco- 
nomic, political and moral problem of tremendous proportions is being 
created by our growing population of old people. One estimate tells us 
that approximately a quarter of our voting population will be over the 
age of 60 by 1980. We must expect changes in our whole social structure 
as a result. Society has failed to come to grips with the problem because 
of a series of national crises which placed emphasis on youth. Now we 
have only a few years in which to recognize the implication of this situa- 
tion, and decide what we will do about it.” 


GUIDANCE: Manpower Utilization Or 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT2 


Vssrt08s FROM overseas, especially those 
from so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries, often come to the United States with 
the idea that we represent the ultimate in 
technological development, expecting to 
learn from us methods and techniques 
which they will take back to their coun- 
tries and use there for the improvement of 
their economy and of their standards of 
living. They have seen and used our Ford 
cars, our B-26’s, and our tractors; they have 
heard about our plumbing and our super- 
markets; and they have read about our mass 
production, our engineering know-how, and 
our organizing ability. True, they may be 
a bit disdainful of our culture, in the belief 
that our young energies have been more 
creative in plumbing than in painting, in 
merchandising than in music, but at the 
same time they tend to expect us to excel 
in technology, in planning, and in efficiency 
of execution. 

These attitudes toward and expectations 
of the United States, which I have seen both 
as an American resident in Europe and as 
an academic host to visitors from overseas, 
lead to certain preconceived notions of the 
philosophy and organization of educational 
and vocational guidance in this country. 
These expectations are still something of a 
surprise to me each time I encounter them, 
for they actually arise from a philosophy of 
education and guidance which is foreign to 
most of us in this country and to many per- 
sons in other countries, even though the 
efficient methods attributed to us may have 
a factual basis in our industrial system. 
Furthermore, to many visitors from overseas 
the actual facts come as something of a 
surprise, and the visitor, noting that our 
methods are not as efficient as he had 
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thought they would be, and not fully grasp- 
ing the philosophical reason for this lack 
of efficiency, sometimes becomes rather dis- 
dainful of what he considers our techno- 
logical inferiority in education and in guid- 
ance. 

What are the expectations which some of 
our overseas visitors bring, what is the phi- 
losophy of education and of guidance which 
conditions these expectations, and what are 
the differences in viewpoints which lead to 
disappointment and surprise? Most im- 
portant of all, what can we learn by com- 
paring the philosophies of guidance which 
prevail here and in various other countries? 

First, the basic philosophy in other coun- 
tries is often more authoritarian than ours 
now is. Secondly, when this is true the 
concept of educational and vocational guid- 
ance is therefore highly directive. Thirdly, 
the expectation of representatives of such 
views is therefore that we will have carried 
out research to ascertain just how many 
workers will be needed in each field of 
work, and that the educational system will 
have been so organized as to provide the 
needed numbers and types of workers at 
the right time. And finally, their expecta- 
tion is that our educational and vocational 
counselors will be using this information to 
steer the proper numbers of pupils and 
students into the appropriate types of edu- 
cation and apprenticeships. Thus, they 
believe, an occupational distribution is at- 
tained which makes the best possible use of 
human resources for the national need. 
Hence the title of my address: 


Guidance: Manpower Utilization or 
Human Development? 


Stating the problem thus bluntly may 
seem like something of a caricature. Cer- 
tainly, many educators and personnel work- 
ers in other countries neither have authori- 
tarian philosophies nor want education and 
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guidance to be highly directive. But let 
me describe two contacts with European 
visitors, and then quote from various for- 
eign publications, in order to illustrate the 
reality of the problem on which I have 
focused our attention. 

Several years ago I had the pleasure of 
spending an hour or so with a leading Dutch 
industrial psychologist and vocational coun- 
selor. We discussed vocational counseling 
methods, including work in the Guidance 
Laboratory at Teachers College, in which 
diagnostic procedures are typically woven 
into exploratory discussion and other such 
information-getting and attitude-clarifying 
activities, and vocational and educational 
counseling normally takes from six to a 
dozen interviews. The Netherlander’s reac- 
tion to this rather non-directive type of 
vocational counseling was, and I quote: 
“But you know what the client can do, why 
don’t you tell him?” He was, in fact, rather 
scornful of our seeming lack of confidence 
in our diagnostic techniques and occupa- 
tional information, and our lack of courage 
in applying our knowledge. 

Or take another incident. Last autumn 
a French mission, including some of the 
leading men in the Ministry of Education, 
members of the Committee on the Reform 
of Education, spent several days on our 
campus at the close of some weeks of study 
of American education. Their study was 
part of the process of introducing major 
changes into the French educational sys- 
tem. It was a privilege to meet with them 
for an hour for a discussion of vocational 
guidance and the meeting of manpower 
requirements, with attention especially to 
the problem of obtaining an adequate sup- 
ply of high level talent in technical and 
business occupations. I also had the pleas- 
ure of talking with a number of them more 
informally at luncheon and at dinner, and 
of profiting from the observations of these 
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cultured and gracious men on our educa- 
tional philosophies, systems, and methods. 

During part of our formal discussion the 
focus of the Committee's interest was on 
the question of how we know what numbers 
of men and women will be needed each 
year in each occupation, how this informa- 
tion is applied at national, state, and local 
levels in the planning of educational facili- 
ties and programs, and, to a much lesser 
degree, how it is applied to individuals in 
planning an education and in choosing a 
field of work. The assumption was made 
that the information could be applied to the 
individual by testing his capacities and in- 
terests and finding out whether or not he 
qualified to enter the desired type of educa- 
tional program. Obviously, if 100,000 sec- 
ondary school teachers are needed, only the 
100,000 best qualified candidates should be 
admitted to teachers colleges and those who 
fall below the cutting point should be di- 
verted to other types of professional or oc- 
cupational education. This type of applica- 
tion to the individual was more or less 
taken for granted: the real question in our 
visitors’ minds was how the data were col- 
lected and analyzed, how they were used in 
modifying educational resources, and how 
they were publicized in order to mold public 
opinion. 

And it was at exactly this point that our 
visitors were disappointed. Although they 
were too gracious to say so directly, it seemed 
to them that we had not lived up to our 
reputations for efficiency, that our efforts 
for collecting, analyzing, disseminating, and 
applying occupational trend and require- 
ments data were inadequate, that we were 
leaving to the uninformed individual deci- 
sions which should be made by informed 
groups, and hence that whatever occupa- 
tional distribution results is more a matter 
of chance than of intelligent planning for 
manpower needs. Some of these men were 
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well informed as to the work of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and of the United States 
Employment Service, and were familiar 
with the occupational research activities of 
various university and related groups in this 
country. But they were puzzled at the lack 
of coordination at the top, at the absence 
of machinery for putting occupational trend 
and requirements data to work in our 
schools and colleges, and at the laissez-faire 
attitude which surrounds the use of such 
data by vocational guidance programs and 
services. 

Let me further illustrate certain attitudes 
toward and philosophies of vocational guid- 
ance by quoting from several journals and 
bulletins from overseas. First, a statement 
concerning the organization of vocational 
guidance in Italy by Dr. Ponzo, one of that 
country’s leaders in the field and Director 
of the Institute of Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Rome. 


Before and during the twenty years of Fascist 
rule there was much effort directed towards better 
educational and vocational guidance in Italy. The 
most important thing to notice in this is the at- 
tempt to keep a single control of vocational guid- 
ance; and it will have to be reinstated if we are to 
avoid encouraging the efforts of voluntary bodies 
which are so often inconclusive and ineffectual [10]. 


Or consider the authoritarian tone and 
implications of the following statements: 


. . the official results of the seminar (of the In- 
ternational Vocational Guidance Association at 
Montecatini in April, 1953 include resolutions to 
the effect that). . . 

1. Any professional occupation should be the re- 
sult of vocational counseling given by a vocational 
guidance office officially recognized; 

2. The regulation of vocational guidance coun- 
seling is to be considered necessary [4]. 


The kind of vocational counseling which 
is conducted in situations in which vestiges 
of authoritarian philosophies and authori- 
tarian administrative structures and pro- 
cedures prevail is illustrated by the two 
following quotations, the first from a de- 
scription of the work of the vocational coun- 
seling service of the National Institute of 
Vocational Guidance in Paris, France, by 
its chief, Mlle. Nepveu. 


It is the counselor's function to: 
assemble school, family, economic, and social in- 
formation necessary for the understanding of the 
case; 
determine his various aptitudes and evaluate their 
use in occupations; 
inform the family of the possibilities of apprentice- 
ship available to the boy or girl; 
supervise the progress of the child in the training 
program which he enters. 

This work requires knowledge of occupations and 
of their manpower requirements. . . . Taking into 
account the ambitions of the child and his family, 
and the occupational and economic facts, the voca- 
tional counselor is then in a position to supply the 
family with an opinion. 

The advice is given in the spirit of helpfulness. 
It is free, individual, practical, and liberal. Ado- 
lescents and their families are then entirely free to 
make their own decisions. Nevertheless, it should 
be noted that the advice is followed in the majority 
of cases. Furthermore, it has been ascertained that 
those who accept the suggestions more often achieve 
vocational success and are better satisfied with their 
work, for their interests and aptitudes are more 
frequently combined [9]. 


The second quotation is from a descrip- 
tion of the work of the vocational guidance 
center of Tel-Aviv, Israel, by its director, 
Dr. Malinovsky. 


The aims of vocational guidance in Israel are 
twofold. On the one hand it seeks to assist its 
clients in the choice of a suitable life's work, indi- 
vidually satisfying and compatible with personal 
inclinations and capacities; at the same time, as an 
institution with a public character, through its 
role in training selection, it assumes a major re- 
sponsibility for the effective utilization of man- 
power.... 


The guidance process (includes): 


. Orientation of the teacher and scheduling of 
examinations. 

. Examinations and recording of results. 

. Consultation and discussion of results with the 
teacher. 

. Interview with parents and advisement of the 
child. 

. Distribution of recommendations to the ap- 
propriate training institutions. 

. Follow-up after placement for research and vali- 
dation [8]. 


Dr. Malinovsky’s description of the ap- 
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proach and functioning of the vocational 
counselor, like that of Mlle. Nepveu, makes 
it clear that a genuine attempt is being 
made to take the needs and desires of the 
individual into account, but it is also clear 
that in both situations the prevailing atti- 
tude is that the counselor knows what is best 
for the individual and for the nation. Be- 
cause vocational guidance has been prac- 
ticed for a longer time in France and is 
hence more modest in its claims, because 
France's economic system and culture are 
more settled and hence make less drastic 
adjustment demands on individuals, and 
because France has a very strong tradition 
to the effect that authority resides in the 
family rather than in the state, the French 
statement seems to allow more freedom to 
the individual's family, and, if he is in har- 
mony with his family, to the individual, 
than does the Israeli. 

It seems important to point out that, in 
the more detailed description of the voca- 
tional counseling process which I have not 
taken time to quote from the Israeli article, 
it is made clear that the vocational coun- 
selor makes a diagnosis and prognosis solely 
on the basis of tests, questionnaires, and 
consultation with the teacher, after which 
he transmits the recommended plan to the 
parents, to the child, and to the training 
institutions to which the child may go if 
he proceeds to carry out the recommenda- 
tions. 

We have all read descriptions of voca- 
tional counseling in the United States which 
are basically similar to those which I have 
just quoted from French and Israeli publi- 
cations, but it seems to me that, thanks to 
our older democratic traditions and our 
freer economy and culture, we have on the 
whole succeeded in progressing to a more 
mature and more valid philosophy of voca- 
tional guidance. My position is well illus- 
trated by some observations, made by Dr. 
W. L. Barnette, a Buffalo counselor who 
recently spent a year in India, published in 
the Indian Journal of Vocational Educa- 
tional Guidance: 


. . « I felt that the present emphasis in vocational 
counseling in India was too directive. There was 
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too much telling and too much search for answers 
im tests... . 

Effective vocational counseling must operate 
where there can be relatively free choice concern- 
ing work, where parental influence is not the domi- 
nant factor, where many different kinds of work 
have dignity and suitable rewards, where strong 
prejudices against certain types of work are not 
operating. In India, practically none of these con- 
ditions exist. To effect any real changes in these 
cultural values is a long-term process but, in the 
end, the changes must be made. Meanwhile any 
vocational counseling program will necessarily op- 
erate on a rather limited scale . . .[/]. 


But I would not want to give the impres- 
sion that I think we in the United States 
and Canada have a monopoly of wisdom or 
of method. The increasing recognition of 
the needs and potentialities of the indi- 
vidual, the awareness of the dangers in- 
herent in the imposition of the counselor's 
conception of social need upon the plan- 
ning of an individual client’s career, and 
the realization that individual and social 
welfare can both be achieved by truly demo- 
cratic counseling processes, have been mani- 
fest in approaches to guidance and coun- 
seling in other countries as well as in our 
own. Again, bear with me while I quote 
from several overseas sources, first of all 
several passages from a description of the 
development of vocational guidance in 
France by Mme. Benassy-Chauffard, Secre- 
tary-general of the National Institute for 
the Study of Work and for Vocational Guid- 
ance, of Paris, France. 


The first legislative act relative to vocational 
guidance was the decree of September 26, 1922, 
which defined vocational guidance as follows: “It 
is the sum total of operations of the Undersecre- 
tariat of State for Vocational Education which pre- 
cede the placement of young people in commerce 
and industry and which have as their objective the 
discovery of their moral, physical and intellectual 
aptitudes.” The decree provided for the creation 
of vocational guidance offices with a view to aiding 
the public employment offices in their task. . . . 

A law of March 10, 1937 provided . . . that 
young people wanting to enter apprenticeships in 
industrial enterprises should be obliged to take, in 
a vocational guidance service created or designated 
by the trades council, a physical and psychological 
examination designed to reveal their vocational 


aptitudes. It was the function of the trade coun- 
cil’s vocational counseling service to counsel future 
apprentices in the light of this examination and to 
direct them toward trades appropriate to their 
interests and aptitudes, taking into account the 
needs of the labor market... . 

The Ministry of National Education . . . pro- 
vided for access on the part of vocational coun- 
selors to the public primary schools, and for re- 
ferral to them of children who will terminate their 
education during the current year. All of these 
children receive vocational counseling. In addition, 
school principals often ask for the counselor's ad- 
vice concerning children whose school adjustment 
is poor... . 

The vocational guidance centers are frequently in 
touch also with the public high schools. However, 
this liaison is not as close as that with the primary 
schools, and it has in particular not been organized 
at the national level. . . . In the early days of 
guidance a certain reluctance was noticeable in 
relations with the families and children of sec- 
ondary schools. Distrust arose especially from the 
fear of the families that their freedom to choose 
the type of education and occupation for their 
children might be limited. With time, families 
have understood that the vocational counselor’s func- 
tion was to help young people make choices, but 
never to dictate them. This assurance, together 
with the real services rendered by vocational coun- 
selors to many secondary school children, has made 
this early distrust disappear (although not entirely, 
according to the Committee on Reform of Educa- 
tion). The number of adolescents from secondary 
schools turning to the vocational counseling centers 
each year increases steadily [2]. 


Mme. Benassy-Chauffard’s account brings 
out clearly the fact that vocational guidance 
in France began, as it did in North America, 
as an adjunct to placement, and that it was 
considerably strengthened during its devel- 
opment by its adoption by vocational edu- 
cation, both through the state-controlled 
apprenticeship system and through the vo- 
cational schools which, as we all know, are 
in France operated independently of the 
so-called secondary schools. The account 
also tells how the availability of vocational 
guidance services for the vocational schools 
‘led to the rendering of services to adoles- 
cents in the secondary, or, as we would call 
them, the other high schools. It makes clear 
the popular fear that vocational guidance 
would function in a dictatorial way, taking 


the responsibility for decision away from 
the family. Finally, it shows that some 
progress has been made in overcoming this 
fear, but according to some French educa- 
tors, exaggerates the amount of progress 
along these lines, and fails to consider the 
question of individual, as contrasted with 
family responsibility. 

That some European leaders in the field 
of guidance have come to put more empha- 
sis on individual responsibility and on the 
importance of individual development than 
on educational selection or on the meeting 
of manpower needs is made clear by other 
writers. First, a quotation from M. Leon, 
with some of whose specific proposals it 
would be difficult for some of us to agree, 
but whose emphasis on individual devel- 
opment will sound familiar to most Ameri- 
cans: 


The negation, or at least the neglect, of the im- 
portance of the educative function in the develop- 
ment of interests and aptitudes has led psychologists 
to direct their attention to the detection of that 
which is considered to be permanent in the indi- 
vidual, rather than toward the transformation of 
that which is the temporary product of a series of 
interactions between the individual and his environ- 
ment. . . . We believe that, in the interest of the 
persons we are responsible for helping, the coun- 
selor should . . . participate directly in the devel- 
opment of the child or of the adolescent in the 
framework of elementary and of vocational educa- 
tion, rather than limit himself to making predic- 
tions based on tests and school grades. . . . 

The issue is one of making education our func- 
tion rather than selection, it is one of stressing 
freedom of choice based upon knowledge rather 
than constraint. . . . Greater freedom of choice 
leads to better ultimate adjustment and to the 
development of the individual [7]. 


In preparing this address I was tempted, 
at one point, simply to translate into Eng- 
lish the report of the 8th National Congress 
of Vocational Guidance which took place 
at Nancy, France, less than a year ago, 
omitting French names and making a few 
minor changes in order to disguise its 
source, to read it as though it were my ad- 
dress, and then inform you of what I had 
done. You would have been impressed, I 
am sure, at the similarity of developments 
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in the guidance field in France and in our 
own North American countries, so much so 
that you would have found it hard to believe 
that what you had listened to was a sum- 
mary of the proceedings of a French con- 
vention. Let me quote briefly from M. 
Blique’s report: 


The desire for a type of guidance which is con- 
ceived of as a continuous process taking place over 
a period of years has been clearly expressed. . . . 
Many vocational counselors have reported feeling 
the need, in their daily practice, for an understand- 
ing of the whole client, for a multiple approach. 


The process of guidance includes, not only the- 


analysis of aptitudes, school achievement, person- 
ality, the environment, but also, the progressive 
orientation of the individual so that he may be 
ready to make a well-founded choice when the 
time to choose arrives. 


To make possible the application of these 
fundamental principles, two major ques- 
tions have been asked: 

(1) The question of dropping the word “vocational” 
in order to refer only to “guidance”; 

(2) The question of dissociating guidance from one 
single type of education. 

These two propositions have a common goal: 
that of enabling guidance to fulfill its role in the 
broadest and most effective manner [3]. 


We have, in M. Blique’s summary of the 
proceedings at the Nancy Congress, a recog- 
nition of the integrity of the individual, of 
the unity of guidance, of the continuity of 
the guidance process, and of its pervasive 
role in education. This is, of course, what 
we have recognized in the development of 
guidance and personnel services in the 
United States and Canada, and in the unifi- 
cation which took place in the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association three 
years ago. 

Three more brief statements, one from 
Belgium and two from India, call for quo- 
tation in order ‘to show the development of 
concepts and practices in guidance on a 
world-wide front. In Belgium, two coun- 
selors described briefly a development at 
the University of Ghent, a development of 
a type hitherto foreign to the tradition of 
Continental higher education but very con- 
genial to our own personnel traditions: 
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At Ghent University there is a vocational guid- 
ance clinic, directed by L. Coetsier, available to 
secondary school leavers and university students: 
the service is free and on an individual basis. No 
one is directed to the clinic, and the academic au- 
thorities are not informed of the results of the 
consultations, which in no way serve as a sieve for 
the university. With a purely social aim the clinic 
seeks to provide a service to students who may be 
encountering some kind of difficulty; those who have 
definitely failed their university courses receive spe- 
cial attention [5]. 


Or listen to this statement made in the 
Indian Journal of Social Work by a former 
Columbia University student who is now 
in government work in India: 


The underlying principles which govern educa- 
tional and vocational guidance activities are based 
upon the recognition of (1) individual differences, 
(2) the complexity of modern occupational life, (3) 
the right of the individual to make his own choice 
although subject to the necessity of considering the 
economic and social situation in which he finds 
himself and of realising that the adjustment of an 
individual and his occupation is an ever-changing 
process. . . . Vocational guidance implies a free 
but a deliberate choice . . . [6]. 


And, finally, another statement, taken 
from the report of a Commission on Sec- 
ondary Education in India, in which we 
again find emphasized both the responsi- 
bility of the individual and the pervasive 
nature of guidance and personnel services: 


Guidance involves the difficult art of helping 
boys and girls to plan their own future wisely in 
the full light of all the factors that can be mastered 
about themselves and about the world in which 
they are to live and work. Naturally, therefore, 
it is not the work of a few specialists, but rather 
a service in which the entire school staff must 
cooperate under the guidance of some person with 
special knowledge and skill in this particular field 


[1]. 
Conclusions 


What does this informal and incomplete 
survey of approaches to guidance in various 
parts of the world lead one to conclude 
concerning trends in our field, and concern- 
ing the true nature of guidance? Although 
a more thorough search of the literature 
should be made in order to insure an ade- 


quate sampling of countries, of develop- 
ments, and of opinions, and the data should 
then be more objectively analyzed, there 
seems to be justification for hazarding the 
following four generalizations by way of 
conclusion: 

1. In underdeveloped but dynamic coun- 
tries and in more industrialized countries 
with disturbed economies, guidance tends 
to be viewed, as (a) a vocational prob- 
lem and activity, and (b) a means pri- 
marily for obtaining the needed supply and 
distribution of trained manpower; 

2. In more highly industrialized countries 
whose economies are developing more fa- 
vorably, guidance tends to be considered as 
(a) a process of guiding individual growth 
in order that the person may develop to the 
fullest of his potential; (b) a means of as- 
suring to society the availability of all possi- 
ble talents, with its manpower so oriented to 
itself and to social needs that it readily as- 
sumes the responsibilities which accompany 
ability; 

3. As older cultures become more dy- 
namic, they first view guidance as manpower 
utilization, then, as they come to gain per- 
spective on their problems of social change, 
they come to see guidance as human devel- 
opment; 

4. Finally, as communication through the 


printed word and through international 
exchanges of professional personnel im- 
proves, the less developed countries also 
come to see guidance less as a matter of 
manpower utilization and more as a matter 
of human development. This, as I see it, 
is Guidance in a Free World. 
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TELEVISION FOR TEACHING DEAF CHILDREN 


New possibilities for television have been demonstrated in the United 


Kingdom by recent experiments on programs for deaf children. 


The 


latest method which has proved highly successful is to precede the main 
film with a commentary on what the children will see. The commenta- 
tor is shown in a close-up, the mouth as near as possible to the center of 
the screen. Lip movements are not exaggerated, but the words are spoken 
slower and with more emphasis than usual. The words of the commen- 
tary are then repeated in the subtitles which are coordinated with the 


action. 


This method has been used for documentary films, explanations of in- 
dustrial processes, comedies, films about clowns, jugglers and conjurers, 
the manufacture of various objects and newsreels.-UNESCO Features, 


June 18, 1954. 
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What High School Students Want 
IN OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS 


by SARAH SPLAVER 


|» THE SPRING of 1952, the writer conducted 
a study to determine the attitudes of 
high school freshmen and high school 
seniors toward occupational books, the dif- 
ferences in attitudes between these two 
groups on the basis of reading levels, intel- 
ligence quotients, vocational decision, and 
occupational experience. 

The basic hypotheses of this study were: 
(1) that the attitudes of high school fresh- 
men toward occupational books differ from 
the attitudes of high school seniors toward 
occupational books; (2) that the attitudes 
among high school freshmen toward occu- 
pational books differ when classified respec- 
tively on the basis of reading levels, intelli- 
gence quotients, vocational decision, and 
occupational experience; and (3) that the 
attitudes among high schoo! seniors toward 
occupational books differ when classified 
respectively on the basis of reading levels, 
intelligence quotients, vocational decision, 
and occupational experience. 


Design of the Study 


There were 208 subjects in this investiga- 
tion (117 freshmen and 91 seniors). These 
subjects were students in a freshman Eng- 
lish and senior English class in four New 
York City public high schools. 

A questionnaire based upon the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association's 
“Standards for Use in Preparing and Evalu- 
ating Occupational Literature”! and en- 
titled “Questionnaire to Determine What 
High School Students Want in Occupa- 
tional Books” was administered to these 
208 students. Additionally, the paragraph 
sub-test of the Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
was administered to the subjects in this in- 


Saran Spraver is an editor at Occu-Press, New 
York City. 
1 Occupations, February, 1950, 28, No. 5, 319-324. 
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vestigation. The intelligence quotients of 
these students were obtained from the rec- 
ord rooms of the respective high schools. 
These 1Q’s were based predominantly on 
the Pintner General Ability Test and to a 
lesser extent on the Henmon-Nelson Test 
of Mental Ability and the Otis Self Admin- 
istering Test of Mental Ability. 

The words in the questionnaire were 
checked to conform with Thorndike and 
Lorge’s word list for “grades 7 and 8.” 
Flesch’s Readability Formula was applied 
to the questionnaire directions and the 
reading ease score obtained was in the 
range of the “seventh grade.” A pre-pilot 
pilot study was conducted in a freshman 
English class in a private high school. A 
pilot study was conducted later in a fresh- 
man English class in a New York City public 
high school. 

For validation purposes, the question- 
naire was submitted to a jury of six voca- 
tional guidance specialists. The reliability 
of the questionnaire was determined by a 
correlation study of the odd and even 
items of the questionnaire followed by ap- 
plication of the Spearman-Brown formula. 

The interview technique was utilized as 
further test of the comprehensibility of the 
questionnaire items for the students. Ten 
per cent of the subjects of this study were 
interviewed after they had completed the 
questionnaire. 

The students rated each of the 80 ques- 
tionnaire items as either “very necessary,” 
“necessary,” or “unnecessary.” . The ratings 
assigned to the questionnaire items were in 


They like them readable 
and full of facts 


turn assigned scores as follows: “very neces- 
sary” (VN) = 30, “necessary” (N) = 15, and 
“unnecessary” (U) = 0. 

On the basis of the ratings attributed to 
the questionnaire items by the subjects of 
this study, it was possible to categorize these 
items via their mean scores as “very neces- 
sary,” “necessary,” and “unnecessary” for 
the two major groups (freshman and senior) 
and each of the sub-groups. The presence 
of statistically significant differences was 
determined by the chi-square formula. 


Reading Levels 


Of the 114 freshmen to whom the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test had been adminis- 
tered, 44 per cent ranked in the Above- 
Average, 18 per cent in the Average, and 38 
per cent in the Below Average reading level 
sub-groups. Of the 89 seniors to whom the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test had been ad- 
ministered, 42 per cent ranked in the Above 
Average, 23 per cent in the Average, and 
35 per cent in the Below Average reading 
level sub-groups. 


Intelligence Quotients 

From the record rooms of the schools 
which participated in this investigation, the 
intelligence quotients were obtained for 
105 of the freshmen and 88 of the seniors. 
The percentages of these freshmen and 
seniors who ranked within the four IQ sub- 
groups were as follows: 


Below Above 
Average Average Average Superior 

9% 54% 19% 18% 

7% 49% 23% 21% 
Vocational Decisi 

Sixty-nine per cent of the freshmen had 
arrived at some type of vocational decision 
and 76 per cent of the seniors had done so. 
The five most popular occupational groups 
among the freshmen were: (a) secretarial 
and office workers; (b) medical, dental, and 
veterinary doctors; (c) commercial artists; 
(d) teachers; and (e) theatrical personnel. 
The five most popular occupational groups 
among the seniors were: (a) secretarial and 
office workers; (b) bookkeepers; (c) com- 


Freshmen 
Seniors 


mercial artists; (d) medical doctors; and (e) 
teachers. 


Occupational Experience 


The factor of occupational experience 
was considered in the light of five sub- 
factors: (a) reading of occupational books; 
(b) receiving assistance from school coun- 
selor; (c) completion of an “Occupations” 
course; (d) presence in courses where occu- 
pational discussions occurred; and (e) paid 
work experience. 

(a) Occupational books. Fifty-two per 
cent of the freshmen and 82 per cent of the 
seniors indicated that they had read occu- 
pational books. Of the freshmen who had 
read occupational books, 57 per cent indi- 
cated that they scan through an occupa- 
tional book looking for the information 
they desire. Likewise, 65 per cent of the 
seniors who indicated that they had read 
occupational books further indicated that 
they scan through an occupational book 
rather than read the entire book. 

(b) Counselor assistance. Thirty-six per 
cent of the freshmen indicated that they had 
received help from their school counselor in 
regard to their occupational futures. A 
surprisingly close percentage (34 per cent) 
of the seniors indicated that they had re- 
ceived such help. 

(c) “Occupations” course. No freshman 
in this study had completed an “Occupa- 
tions” course, whereas 18 per cent of the 
seniors indicated that they had completed 
such a course. 

(d) Occupational discussions. Eighteen 
per cent of the freshmen indicated that they 
had been present in courses wherein occu- 
pational discussions had taken place in 
contrast to 56 per cent of the seniors who 
had been thus present. Among the fresh- 
men, the home room, guidance periods, 
English classes, and Civics classes were the 
most popular centers for occupational dis- 
cussions. Among the seniors, English 
classes, commercial courses, the home room, 
and social studies classes were the most 
popular for this purpose. 

(e) Work experience. Thirty-nine per 
cent of the freshmen signified that they had 
had paid work experience in contrast to 67 
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per cent of the seniors who had had such 
experience. Babysitting was the most popu- 
lar occupation among the freshmen. The 
next most popular freshman occupation was 
messenger and delivery work. Among the 
seniors, clerical work and typing were most 
popular. Selling was the next most popular 
senior occupation. Babysitting was third 
on the senior list in work experience popu- 
larity. 


Professional Fathers 


There are those who may question the 
omission of the socio-economic factor in 
this investigation. This omission was pur- 
poseful. According to Warner,” the status 
characteristics which determine the socio- 
economic level of an individual are occupa- 
tion, source of income, house type, and 
dwelling area. In this study, it would have 
been necessary to determine these charac- 
teristics as they pertain to the families of 
the individual students. The only one of 
these characteristics about which it was pos- 
sible to gain information was the occupa- 
tion of the head of the family. Since only 
one-fourth of the four characteristics deter- 
mining socio-economic level was obtainable, 
it was decided to eliminate this as a factor in 
this study. However, since it was possible 
to learn about the occupations of the fathers 
(or mothers or guardians) of the students, 
it was decided to include this as a factor in 
addition to reading levels, intelligence quo- 
tients, vocational decision, and occupational 
experience. 

Fifteen per cent of the freshmen and nine 
per cent of the seniors in this study indi- 
cated for their fathers (or mothers or guard- 
ians) occupations which warranted classi- 
fying them as professionals on the basis of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


Findings 


There was no statistically significant dif- 
ference in attitudes between the total fresh- 
men and total seniors for 67 of the 80 ques- 
tionnaire items. 

* William L. Warner, Marcia Meeker and Ken- 
neth Eell, Social Class in America: A Manual of 


Procedure for the Measurement of Social Status. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949. 
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Differences in attitudes toward contents 
and characteristics of occupational books 
between the total freshmen and the total 
seniors were apparent for 13 of the 80 ques- 
tionnaire items. 

These differences pertained to the follow- 
ing: importance to society; definition; na- 
ture of the work; number of workers in 
different areas; chances of getting a job near 
home and away from home; number of 
workers in “top” jobs compared with num- 
ber in “lower” jobs; differences in average 
salary; any busy or slow seasons; workers’ 
unions or other organizations; list of trade 
and professional societies and their publi- 
cations; telling readers the name of the 
organizations, group, or person publishing 
the book; telling the readers when the 
material in the book was gotten together; 
and, a table of contents. 

For each of these 13 items, the seniors 
attributed significantly greater value to the 
item than did the freshmen. 

The facts that (a) a significantly greater 
percentage of the seniors than the fresh- 
men had read occupational books, had com- 
pleted an “Occupations” course, had been 
present at occupational discussions, and 
had had paid work experience, (b) a sig- 
nificantly greater number of females was 
present among the seniors than among the 
freshmen, (c) the seniors as a group had 
completed more social studies courses, and 
(d) the seniors were older than the fresh- 
men by an average of three years, may in 
part or in totality be the basis for these 
differences in attitude toward contents and 
characteristics of occupational books be- 
tween the total freshmen and the total 
seniors. 

While the two groups differed signifi- 
cantly in their attitudes toward 13 of the 
80 questionnaire items, statistical analysis 
based upon the theory of probability indi- 
cated that this number of differences is 
much less than the number which might 
have been expected even by mere chance 
and, therefore, it must be concluded that 
these differences were not sufhcient in num- 
ber to allow the conclusion that these two 
groups were as different as two independent 
populations would be expected to be. 


Likewise, although some statistically sig- 
nificant differences were found to exist be- 
tween the freshman sub-groups and between 
the senior sub-groups, statistical analyses 
based upon the theory of probability indi- 
cated that for each factor—reading levels, 
intelligence quotients, vocational decision, 
occupational experience, and professional 
fathers—the number of statistically signifi- 
cant differences was much less than the 
number which might have been expected 
even by mere chance and, therefore, it must 
be concluded that these differences too were 
not sufficient in number to permit of the 
conclusion that these freshman sub-groups 
and these senior sub-groups were as different 
as independent populations would be ex- 
pected to be. 


Implications 

1, The freshmen and the seniors indicated 
their support of most of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association's stand- 
ards for preparing and evaluating occu- 
pational literature. 

. In so far as contents and characteristics 
of occupational books are concerned, 
separate books need not be written for 
the freshmen and for the seniors. 

. Likewise in so far as contents and char- 
acteristics are concerned, separate books 
need not be written for special freshmen 
and senior reader groups based upon 
reading levels, intelligence quotients, vo- 


cational decision, occupational experi- 
ence, and professional fathers. 


. Occupational books, however, should be 


comprehensible and interesting, for the 
freshmen and seniors alike stressed the 
value of the books’ being written in 
simple language which all high school 
students could understand and in such 
style as to make the readers feel they are 
having a personal chat with the author. 


. The freshmen and seniors alike do not 


believe that it is important for an occu- 
pational book to have an attractive cover, 
to sell for less than $1.00, to be less than 
100 pages in size, or to be written in the 
form of a novel. 


. The freshmen and seniors likewise do 


not place much value on the inclusion in 
an occupational book of information 
pertaining to the number of workers 
unless this numerical information is 
shown to be specifically related to the 
chances of getting a job. 


. The freshmen and seniors alike believe 


that it is very important for an occupa- 
tional book to have an index and a table 
of contents and to have.all the facts and 
figures in the book from reliable sources 
such as the U. S. Census. 


. The freshmen and seniors likewise be- 


lieve that duties, qualifications, prepara- 
tion, hours of work, and advantages and 
disadvantages of the work are very im- 
portant components of an occupational 
book. 


OUR DEPENDENCE ON THE DISSENTER 


In all men there must arise a spark of the dissenter if civilization is to 
survive. Society has less to lose from those subversive individuals who are 
willing to pervert the right of free inquiry than it has by denying freedom 
to the host of honest men and women who are genuinely concerned to 
learn what is not now known, to create knowledge now sorely needed.— 
R. B. Batiou in The Individual and the State-~The Modern Challenge 
to Education. 
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COUNSELING PRIOR 
TO MILITARY SERVICE 


He MANY HIGH school seniors who will 
eventually enter military service have 
plans to further their educational and voca- 
tional training while in service? Many 
seem to look to their military obligation as 
merely a waste of two or more years. Few 
realize that the Armed Forces provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for educational and 
vocational advancement. 

Vocational counseling of young men ex- 
pecting to enter some form of military serv- 
ice this summer or fall is extremely im- 
portant. In many cases this spring will be 
the last time they will be in contact with 
adequate counseling. Yet too often they 
feel that this is a period when they need it 
least. 

If an individual has some concrete ideas 
concerning his future before he enters mili- 
tary service, he can realize more profit from 
his experiences. Even though he is placed 
in a combat unit, his interests will lead him 
to recognize useful, related facts concerning 
his decision. Often he will be able to prac- 
tice, even if on his own time, some phase 
of his chosen work. These opportunities 
should be recognized before he leaves home. 

The Armed Forces recognize this and 
state in large type on the first page of one 
recruiting folder “Before beginning your 
life work you should investigate the whole 
field of occupations which interest you. 
Select the one you hope to follow—prepare 
for it—plan for it—and attempt to get it.”? 

Hundreds of thousands of young men will 
enter the Armed Forces this year. All of 
them can improve their academic and voca- 
tional backgrounds while serving. 

The primary objective of the forces is 
to train these individuals to take their 

Josern L. Frencn is a Clinician at the Psycho- 
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places in the vast defense machine. To do 
this they need thoroughly trained special- 
ists and technicians. They offer each per- 
son an opportunity to improve himself by 
on-the-job training, by off-duty study, and 
by study at service schools. Everyone rec- 
ognizes that there is a much greater need for 
ammunition carriers, marksmen, and deck 
swabbers than the civilian trades will ever 
absorb. Those assigned to such programs 
may make use of the off-duty programs 
provided. 

Including the duplications of specialists 
between services, there are 3,500 job titles 
listed but this hardly scratches the surface 
of practicality. In the regular housekeep- 
ing routine of a camp the ammunition car- 
rier must serve also as bricklayer, carpenter, 
public relations expert, artist, entertainer, 
and in many other jobs “in addition to 
regular duty.” Frequently this area of on- 
the-job training is never mentioned. 

There are more than 450 enlisted person- 
nel service schools in operation at present. 
Within those schools, hundreds of job spe- 
cialty courses are taught. The instruction 
is modern and many training aids are used. 

Regardless of where an individual lands 
after induction, he is immediately faced 
with basic training. For many men it is the 
hardest part of their stint. In this period 
the civilian must be changed into a person 
capable of performing certain military du- 
ties and each person’s abilities and aptitudes 
must be determined. 

During this period general military sub- 
jects are stressed and only a few of the re- 
lated civilian possibilities come to the front. 
Once this introduction has been accom- 


Students need to plan ahead to 
make the most of Gi opportunities 


plished the individual is on his own and 
his education is up to him. If he is picked 
for a specialist job that is in his plans, he 
is on his way; if not, he must push himself 
during his off-duty hours. 

All of the services have some job special- 
ties which are basically the same, such as 
cooks, drivers, and radio operators. For 
the most part, however, the job specialties 
of any one of the Armed Forces are devoted 
to accomplishing the specific jobs required 
by that particular service. The Army, Navy, 
and Air Force have good source material for 
counselors which indicates the relationship 
of civilian occupations to these military 
jobs and describes the variety of specialized 
training available. The local recruiting 
office, high schools, and libraries have a 
supply of these publications. 

Even the largest industrial corporations 
cannot match the Army's 500 different kinds 
of occupations which range from manual 
trades to highly complex technical and su- 
pervisory specialties. Included among 


them are counterparts of all civilian occupa- 
tions, plus many rare specialties found only 


in select industries. 

But if an individual is not assigned where 
he wants to be, there is the extensive off- 
duty, voluntary study program. Whether a 
person takes advantage of the off-duty edu- 
cational opportunities is entirely up to him. 
There are several of these programs and 
they are wide and varied. They include 
subjects taught in grammar schools, voca- 
tional-technical schools, high schools, and 
universities. This is true in the overseas 
commands as well as in the United States. 

If a person goes into service before fin- 
ishing high school, he has an opportunity to 
take proficiency tests to complete the re- 
quirements for graduation. If he is defi- 
cient in some subjects, he can take special 
courses to remedy this and then take new 
examinations. 

The college and university level is where 
the servicemen fail to make the most of 
these extensive offerings. Roughly there 
are four avenues open: residence courses, 
extension courses, group study, and the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 

Two kinds of “residence” courses are 


used by the services. The first are those 
conducted on the post, base, or station by 
qualified instructors from nearby colleges 
and universities. The others are courses 
taught in the classrooms of neighboring 
schools by members of the institutions’ 
regular teaching staffs. Completion of 
either kind of these courses will meet, at 
least partially, the residence requirements 
for graduation from those institutions. 

Included in the residence courses is the 
overseas college program. Under it the 
University of Maryland has established resi- 
dent centers in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Trieste, and North Africa. The 
University of California has a similar set-up 
in Japan, Okinawa, Korea, Guam, and the 
Philippine Islands. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity is conducting classes in the Carib- 
bean area; the American International Col- 
lege is conducting classes in the Atlantic 
area; the University of Hawaii conducts 
classes for servicemen stationed in the cen- 
tral Pacific isles; and military personnel 
stationed in the Alaskan Command may 
attend classes offered by the University of 
Alaska. Classroom instruction is used, and 
the teachers are members of the staffs of the 
universities concerned. 

Quite similar to the residence courses 
offered within the continental limits are the 
extension courses conducted on service in- 
stallations by civilian school instructors. 
These courses cannot be used to satisfy 
residence requirements, however. 

When classes cannot be organized as in 
the first-mentioned types, the group study 
method is employed. This cares for ships 
at sea, battle zones, or overseas areas where 
the others are impractical. This method is 
used because a person usually will progress 
faster when studying with other people 
under the guidance of a teacher who knows 
his subject. If qualified civilians cannot 
be hired, military personnel are assigned. 

The real backbone of the Armed Forces 
Education Program is the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, more commonly 
known as USAFI. All of the services use 
its facilities. TZTwo methods of study, at all 
educational levels, are offered to those men 
and women on active duty. They are cor- 
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respondence courses and _self-teaching 
courses. 

Two major groups of correspondence 
courses are available. The first is composed 
of those subjects offered directly by USAFI 
and the other is made up of those courses 
handled by nearly 50 of the country’s lead- 
ing colleges and universities on a contract 
basis. These educational institutions offer 
military personnel about 6,000 courses in 
high school, vocational-technical school, and 
college and university level.2 The Armed 
Forces pay most of the costs and only charge 
a nominal fee for each course. 

When the correspondence course is im- 
practical, self-teaching may be employed. 
There are no written lessons to submit, and 
there is no instructor for suggestions, com- 
ments, and guidance. An education man- 
ual, called an EM, is a specially provided 
textbook accompanied by a study guide. 
The student proceeds at his own pace. 

Both the self-teaching and the corre- 
spondence courses have end-of-course exam- 
inations administered by USAFI. A cer- 
tificate of completion is awarded for suc- 
cessful completion. 

The Commission on Accreditation of the 
American Council on Education has recom- 
mended the amount of credit that should 
be given for these courses. Civilian schools 
usually follow these recommendations. 

When an individual has fulfilled his ac- 
tive military service requirement, the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
(Korean GI Bill) will help him continue 
his education or on-the-job training. If 
this person did not receive adequate coun- 
seling in high school, he will probably miss 
it all the way around. Korean veterans, 
who are returning to civilian status, are 
applying to the VA for vocational counsel- 
ing at the rate of only 7,000 a month while 
two to three times that number are being 
inducted by the draft alone. (The number 
drafted varied from 16,000 to 23,000 during 
the first half of 1954 but is expected to rise 
to an average of 25,000 during the last half.) 
Considerably more men are returning to 


eg and the aes Forces. Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Defense. p. 61. 
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civilian life since the Air Force, Navy, Ma- 
rines, and Coast Guard do not obtain men 
from this pool. 

Currently the VA is more forceful than 
formerly in its decision to insist that the 
individual stick to his original choice than 
in the period following World War II. 
Only one change in program is allowed and 
there can be no change in ultimate goal. 
The VA has allowed only one and one-half 
per cent of these enrolled under the new 
bill to vary their program during the first 
15 months of its operation. Once the pro- 
gram is started it must be the right one! 

Data released in 1953 show that 7,800,000 
different veterans have taken some training 
under one of the two GI Bills. The two 
bills have so far helped 339,000 veterans 
finish grade school and high school and 
2,200,000 attend college. Business school 
training has been given to 361,000, voca- 
tional schooling to 2,250,000, and corre- 
spondence school courses to 750,000. Other 
training was given, too, for 1,400,000 bene- 
fited from on-the-job training and an addi- 
tional 700,000 got farm training. 


Summary 


Many men faced with a period of military 
service fail to see the value which can be 
derived and consequently refuse to seek 
educational and vocational counseling. 

The extensive off-duty study program is 
available to those who cannot profit from 
the on-the-job training and study at service 
schools. Education, including “residence” 
college courses, may be obtained even if 
the individual is stationed outside the 
United States. 

After returning to civilian life, the former 
GI can obtain many of the same educa- 
tional and vocational benefits offered the 
World War II veteran although the rules 
are a little more strict. Even so, the VA 
does not counsel (vocationally) a very large 
percentage of those inducted. 

If the individual is to obtain optimum 
benefit from his service period and from his 
veterans’ “rights,” he must plan his future. 
The high school period is where these 
plans should be formulated. 


. if 
» 
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Faculty COUNSELING Faculty STYLE 


by EARL A. KOILE 


pea YEARS ago a policy and planning 
group of twelve faculty members 
tackled the problem of launching a faculty 
counseling program at East Texas State, 
and laid the groundwork for extensive fac- 
ulty participation in student personnel 
work. he end product was a program of 
orientation and faculty counseling activi- 
ties which has smoothed the path for fresh- 
men and new sophomores for the past six 
years. 

Last fall’s two and one-half day orienta- 
tion program was similar to those held 
during the earlier years. The first hour 
new students came to the college audito- 
rium and listened to a few short talks by 
“campus dignitaries.” The subsequent ori- 
entation activities were conducted by fac- 
ulty members for their student counselees 
in counselor group meetings, ranging in size 
from 10 to 15 participants. 

Faculty counselors told their groups of 
the orientation and counseling program; 
they described the college traditions and 
talked of the policies and procedures regu- 
lating campus life. Counselees filled out 
personnel records and took psychological 
tests; smokers and coke hours in dormitories 
and in the student union varied the com- 
pact agenda. 

The first evening faculty counselors ac- 
companied their groups to a supper of bar- 
becued chicken which was “‘on the college.” 
After this came a bingo party at the student 
union. By the end of the day, new students 
had learned a great deal about the college, 
and were getting to know their classmates 
and their faculty counselors. But there 
was more to come. 

In counselor group sessions the second 
day, new students and their faculty coun- 
selors reviewed the most recent edition of 
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the student handbook and charted the mys- 
teries and sometimes vague pronouncements 
of the college catalogue. A faculty recep- 
tion, a movie at the student union, church 
parties, and a dance helped to round out 
the social activities. Before time for regis- 
tration, faculty counselors held individual 
conferences to give each student a chance 
to talk about his interests, ambitions, and 
college program. During these contacts 
each student prepared the fall schedule of 
classes for which he would register the next 
day. 

In all, the orientation activities rolled 
along rather smoothly last fall. Six years 
of faculty experience with these activities 
lay behind this accomplishment. 


A Faculty Group Lays the Plans 


Seven years back the initial planning 
group’ had a series of informal meetings 
in the members’ homes and set the course 
for this program that touches upon so many 
facets of college life. Outcomes of group 
deliberations at each meeting, recorded and 
distributed to the members, pictured the 
progress made and tended to activate the 
group to a sedulous search for solutions to 
complex problems. 

At the outset, the group sought answers 
to practical problems. When should a fac- 
ulty counseling program begin? What ac- 
tivities should it include? If faculty mem- 
bers served as advisers or counselors, how 
should they be selected? On what basis 
should student counselees be assigned? 
What information would be needed about 
students, and how could it be obtained? 

It was decided that an appropriate time 
to begin the faculty counseling activities was 
when the new students entered. New stu- 
dents need assistance in becoming ac- 


+The group consisted of twelve faculty members 
who represented all academic ranks and the major 
curriculum areas, and who were judged to favor 
some kind of a college i 
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quainted with college life and in planning 
a suitable educational program. Why not 
combine orientation and preliminary coun- 
seling activities and have faculty members 
plan and conduct them? This idea was 
readily accepted—with one _ reservation. 
Would faculty members be willing and able 
to do the job? The need seemed urgent 
enough to supply a motive. This facuity 
group remembered the confusion and frus- 
tration of earlier students who, when arriv- 
ing upon the campus, were ushered into the 
college auditorium, were told of college life 
in a series of welcoming pep talks, and with 
this sketchy briefing were sent to the library 
reading room to register. Catalogs and the 
usual assortment of cards and forms were 
passed out as the new student entered the 
library reading room. Faculty members 
who had witnessed the falterings of these 
students on the first day of college were con- 
fident that most of their colleagues would 
be willing to assist in replacing the confu- 
sion with planned activities. With a modest 
beginning some of the instructors would 
be willing to undertake in a more system- 
atic fashion some of the advising activities 
already engaged in as incidental functions. 

In one of the early meetings the faculty 
counseling planning committee agreed that 
faculty advising activities should focus upon 
helping the so-called normal and well-ad- 
justed student reach his fullest growth—in- 
tellectually, emotionally, socially. This ap- 
proach might prevent the occurrence of 
some of the more serious problems and thus 
serve more adequately a larger number of 
students. 


Faculty Counselors Are Designated 


The group felt that faculty members 
should be especially selected to serve as 
faculty counselors. But who would select 
them and what criteria would be used? No 
one wanted to assume the responsibility. 
Finally it was agreed that each individual 


in this twelve-member group would identify 
those faculty members who, in his opinion, 
possessed desirable personal qualities—emo- 
tional maturity and stability, a genuine in- 
terest in working with individual students 
in a counseling relationship, and a willing- 
ness to work to acquire some skill in coun- 
seling. It was decided further to have a 
committee of department heads compile 
similar lists. The college president, the 
dean, and the director of student personnel 
would from these lists designate faculty 
counselors for the next academic year. This 
procedure was followed. 

Contrary to the expert advice of writers 
and lecturers on the subject, the faculty 
planning group at East Texas State decided 
to assign counselees on an arbitrary basis, 
and to rely upon each faculty counselor to 
establish a harmonious counseling relation- 
ship with his counselees. Allowing either 
students or faculty counselors to choose was 
considered and ruled out as a basis for 
assignment, as was assignment on the basis 
of sex. Plans for assigning students on the 
basis of their departmental and curricular 
interests were carefully examined and re- 
jected. Student curricular interests could 
not be accurately determined in time for 
assignment on that basis. Departmental 
assignment was ruled out for these reasons: 
it might put an undeserved premium on 
immediate choice of a major to avoid a “no 
preference” group; departmental advisers 
might see their young charges only as de- 
partmental scholars and thus neglect other 
aspects of their lives; a student who con- 
sidered changing his major might experi- 
ence some difficulty in exploring new majors 
with his assigned departmental adviser. 
The group finally concluded that the arbi- 
trary assignment of students to faculty 
counselors would cut across departmental 
interests and lead to an effective counselor- 
counselee relationship. This basis also 
would facilitate assigning students who had 


These professors participate in student personnel work 


no definite educational and occupational 
choices. | Departmental representatives 
could still provide needed information to 
faculty advisers and directly to students. 
Other items dealt with by the faculty 
planning group included procedures for 
referring counselees to other persons and 
agencies; the personnel record system to be 
maintained by the student personnel office 
and to be used by the faculty counselors 
and other staff members; information to be 
obtained from tests; and the faculty counsel- 
ing load. The number of counselees to be 
assigned was set at 10 for faculty counselors 
who were department heads and at 15 for 
others. (These quotas were found to be 
reasonable and are still used in assigning 
counselees during the orientation program 
for new freshmen and sophomores.) The 
initial testing program for all entering stu- 
dents consisted of a scholastic aptitude test 
and an English placement test. Later, when 
a reading program had been established, a 
diagnostic reading test was added. - Interest 
and achievement tests also were added, but 
were administered later in the semester. 


Learning Experiences and Counseling 
Duties Go Together 

The newly designated faculty counselors 
engaged in a series of discussions to shape 
up details for the fall orientation and coun- 
seling activities and to get a better under- 
standing of the process and instruments of 


counseling. (All members of the initial 
planning group were designated as faculty 
counselors.) Interest was high, but there 
was a healthy sprinkling of skepticism about 
how much the new students would really 
be helped. 

In genuine pedagogical fashion the group 
made a bibliography, set about doing some 
voluntary reading, and held discussions on 
interviewing, testing, behavior dynamics, 
and problems common among college stu- 
dents. After a dozen hour-long sessions on 
these subjects, learning experiences were 
continued individually and on an informal 
small-group basis. The entire group met to 
set up policies and procedures affecting the 
orientation and counseling activities for the 
next fall. 


24 


Faculty counselors have continued to 
meet several times during the academic 
year. At least one meeting is devoted to 
reviewing the program and settling final 
details of the new student orientation ac- 
tivities. Immediately after orientation the 
group holds a critique and plans ways to 
improve the program. Whenever faculty 
members wish to propose new procedures, 
new activities, or other changes, a session is 
called to consider them. 

A series of meetings is held shortly before 
scholastic aptitude and interest test results 
are interpreted to counselees. In prepara- 
tion for this contact faculty counselors dis- 
cuss problems of educational and occupa- 
tional choice as they relate to ability and 
interest. Earlier counseling cases are re- 
viewed. Current case materials from se- 
lected counselees’ folders are examined, and 
faculty counselors try to anticipate the kinds 
of problems and interests their students will 
bring to the interview. The group also 
listens to recorded interviews similar to 
those in which they will engage. 

Other meetings are held during the year 
to deal with special counseling cases and 
types of problems that have arisen. One 
meeting which dealt with a special prob- 
lem stands out. Before the program was 
a year old there appeared to be a rash of 
contacts in which students let off steam by 
expressing dissatisfaction with some of their 
courses. This student frankness was a new 
experience and posed problems for some 
faculty counselors. What role should the 
counselor take? Should he frown and reject 
such a student attitude? Should he sympa- 
thize if the student seemed to have a rea- 
sonable basis for such an attitude? Or, 
should he try simply to accept this attitude 
without censure or support? Instructors 
serving as faculty counselors were not un- 
aware of the fact that a few of their own 
students might feel a need to express nega- 
tive reactions about their courses to their 
faculty counselors. This prospect made the 
search for the counselor’s appropriate role 
more urgent. 

During the two and one-half days spent 
with his faculty counselor in orientation 
activities the student is encouraged to initi- 
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ate subsequent contacts whenever he feels 
the need. He must see his faculty counselor 
if a change in course schedule is desired. 
These contacts are referred to as casual in 
that they are initiated by the student, as 
compared with scheduled contacts help 
upon request of the faculty counselor. 

Three weeks after classes have begun the 
faculty counselor meets his counselees in a 
group and later individually to discuss each 
student’s attitude toward his academic load; 
the final arrangement of his class, study, and 
part-time work schedule if he is employed; 
the student’s living arrangements; his par- 
ticipation or plans for participation in out- 
of-class activities; and his general impres- 
sions of college life. At the group meeting 
the faculty counselor usually provides and 
discusses with each of his counselees an 
outline of effective study habits and a time 
planning sheet. 

One scheduled contact is held later in the 
year for the faculty counselor to interpret 
the Kuder Preference Record, a scholastic 
aptitude test, and related information. The 
main purpose of this contact is to aid the 
student in clarifying his educational and 
occupational choices and goals. 

Instructors prepare mid-semester reports 
on all undergraduates who are doing un- 
satisfactory work in their courses. Faculty 
counselors interpret these reports to their 
freshmen and sophomore counselees and 
provide assistance in identifying causes and 
in planning remedial steps, in addition to 
making referral to the appropriate instruc- 
tor or agency for further help. Near the 
close of each semester another scheduled 
contact is held with each freshman and 
sophomore counselee for academic program 


planning for the next semester. At the 
beginning of the student’s junior year, 
schedule-making is supervised by the head 
of his major department. Some juniors 
and seniors also maintain a close relation- 
ship with their faculty counselors. 


Why They Do It 


A few weeks ago a visiting professor asked 
a local professor, a faculty counselor, why 
he had stayed at it so long, particularly 
since no reduction was made in his teach- 
ing load. “You know,” answered the local 
professor, “I often think of dropping it, 
particularly when I feel that I'm not help- 
ing much. When I have to reorganize an 
old course or develop a new one I eye that 
extra time. And when the frustrations of 
writing a paper or completing a piece of 
research make me feel like a malingerer, I 
determine to quit. But, when I have almost 
convinced myself that I will, I remember 
what it was like when the new students 
didn’t have an orientation program or a 
faculty counselor. The last time I was 
about to drop out, an English teacher 
handed me a set of unsigned freshman 
themes on ‘Impressions of the Orientation 
and Faculty Counseling Activities.’ They 
made me feel, for the moment at least, like 
one of Matthew Arnold's helpers and friends 
of mankind. But, there’s another reason 
why I’m drawn to the orientation and coun- 
seling activities. I had a hand in planning 
them, and I would regret seeing them die. 
I may stay on just because it’s all voluntary 
and I could quit tomorrow if I wanted to. 
Nobody would miss me.” ‘The instructor 
paused and mumbled, as though to himself, 
“except maybe the students.” 


The fundamental idea of good is that it consists in preserving life, in 
favoring it, in wanting to bring it to its highest value, and evil consists in 
destroying life, doing it injury, hindering its development.—ALBerT 
SCHWEITZER. 


Job Satisfaction Researches 


of 1953 


This is the twelfth in a series. It covers reports 
published in 1954, plus earlier reports which have 
just come to the attention of the author. Earlier 
summaries will be found in Job Satisfaction by 
Robert Hoppock (Harper @ Bros., 1935) and in 
the following issues of Occupations: April, 
1938; October, 1940; February, 1943; April, 
1945; April, 1948; December, 1948; December, 
1949; October, 1950; May, 1951; May, 1952. 
“Researches of 1952” may be found in the Sep- 
tember, 1953 issue of THE PERSONNEL AND 
Gumwance JourNnat. Readers are invited to 
notify the author of researches appropriate for 
review in future articles. 


HE CASUAL READER who prefers not to 

review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

In a study of out-of-school youth, the U. S. 

Department of Labor [23] found that those 
who were least satisfied with their jobs had 
no vocational plans and were getting little or 
no help. They lacked information about 
kinds of jobs; they had little or no idea of 
their own abilities and interests; they did not 
know where to get assistance in the commun- 
ity. 
Shosteck [20], in a study of female college 
graduates, lends support to the seriousness of 
the unmet needs for guidance reported above. 
He discovered that “. . . a somewhat higher 
proportion of graduates (62 percent) who 
made use of high school counseling services, 
compared with those not so counseled (54 
percent), were very well satisfied with their 
present jobs.” 

Morse [76] presented an interesting hypoth- 
esis which may be helpful to future re- 
searchers. “Satisfaction is increased directly 
by the amount the individual’s tensions are 
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reduced and decreased directly by the amount 
of remaining tensions. The degree of satis- 
faction which an individual reports results 
from these two factors.” 


Current Emphasis 


There is continued emphasis upon the 
analysis of job satisfaction as a concept. In- 
vestigators seem to be questioning, more fre- 
quently than has been obvious before, the 
techniques and procedures used to measure 
job satisfaction. The tendency seems to be a 
probing into the total satisfaction of an indi- 
vidual in terms of total life adjustment. Most 
research reports stress the importance of 
human relationships (supervisors, colleagues, 
management) in considering the degree of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

The reader will find that a number of the 
books and periodicals listed in the bibliog- 
raphy are not summarized in this article. 
Rather than devote a little attention to each 
finding, because of space limitation, the 
author has attempted to summarize those 
articles, or parts of articles, which, in his 
opinion, present the most significant findings. 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the nine studies which dealt statistically 
with the percentage of workers judged to be 
dissatisfied with their jobs, 56 percentages 
were reported, ranging from 1 to 51 per cent, 
with a median of 5 per cent dissatisfied. 
These studies, added to the others reported in 
the past 19 years, yield 266 percentages rang- 
ing from 1 to 92 per cent, with a median of 13 
per cent dissatisfied. 


Topics Investigated 
Results of the investigations reported below 


and listed in the bibliography suggest the 
presence or absence of relationship between 
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job satisfaction and the following topics: 
achievement [8, 79, 25], administration or 
management [7, 2, 8, 70, 73, 14, 19, 21, 25), 
age [5, 7, 74, 16, 18, 23, 25], community 
[7, 14, 25], company [5, 73, 16, 19, 25], 
competition [20], counseling [20, 23], ease of 
commuting [5], education [74, 76, 79, 20, 23, 
25), employee-employer communications [73, 
21, 25], equipment [8, 74, 79], expectations 
[5, 70, 25], experience [74, 16, 17, 18, 25], 
family [5, 74, 16, 20, 23, 25], grievances [27, 
25], hours [5, 8, 70, 25], job choice [70, 79], 
job colleagues [7/, 2, 5, 8 10, 13, 14-19, 21, 
25], job hazards [27], job interest [7, 8, 79, 
25), job preference (23, 25], marital status 
[5, 76, 718, 25], measured interests [6, 77], 
minority groups [23, 25], opportunity for 
advancement [5, 8, 73, 76-19, 27, 25], place- 
ment [74, 76], productivity or performance 
[5, 6, 74, 16, 25], residence [74], salary [7, 5, 
7, 10, 13, 16-20, 25], security [5, 77, 79, 25], 
sex [5, 7, 10, 13-16, 18, 20, 23, 25], skill 
(8, 10, 13, 15, 25], status [8, 70, 13, 16, 17, 20, 
23], supervision [5, 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, 24, 25], teacher shortage [2], travel 
[74], turnover and absenteeism [7, 2, 5, 8, 73, 
15, 16, 19, 25], type of work [5, 8, 73, 76, 17, 
79, 20, 25], unions [27, 25], and working 
conditions [7, 2, 5, 8, 14, 18, 19, 20, 23, 25]. 


Summaries of Studies 


In a preliminary report of a larger study, 
Weitz [26] concluded that knowledge of a 
worker’s general dissatisfaction with everyday 
life will make his stated responses concerning 
job dissatisfaction more meaningful. He is 
administering questionnaires about job satis- 
faction to life insurance agents and is also 
giving them a general satisfaction test. 
Hypothesis—those who have high general dis- 
satisfaction scores and a large number of job 
dissatisfactions are less likely to quit than 
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those who have low general dissatisfaction 
scores and a large number of job dissatisfac- 
tions. 

Although Weitz calls this “a neglected con- 
cept in the study of job satisfaction,” he re- 
ceives much support, directly and indirectly, 
from studies herein reported. Friend and 
Haggard [4], Inlow [9], and Stapel [22], re- 
viewed in earlier issues of this series, were 
very much concerned with job satisfaction 
as it related to general life satisfaction. 

In an experiment to evaluate the effects of 
training supervisors, Handyside [7] admin- 
istered questionnaires, concerned with over- 
all satisfaction and factors often related to job 
satisfaction, to all grades of workers in a 
particular firm. Contingency coefficients 
were calculated between over-all satisfaction 
and answers to the detailed questions. On 
the basis of these relationships, admittedly 
without statistical justification, the investi- 
gator set up a priority index by multiplying 
the contingency coefficient for each item 
by the number of people giving unfavorable 
responses. 

If the above formula has validity, the pri- 
ority index would show which items are asso- 
ciated with the greatest dissatisfaction of the 
greatest number. In this study the factors 
which seemed to indicate most dissatisfaction 
were: female supervisor; kind of supervi- 
sion; monotony; lack of responsibility; 
earnings; opportunity for advancement. 

The U. S. Department of Labor [23] stud- 
ied 524 boys and girls in Louisville, Kentucky, 
who were out of school and in the labor 
market. They ranged from 14 to 19 years 
old. In the measurement of job satisfaction, 
dissatisfaction seemed to decrease with age. 
A well-integrated family life and a high- 
school education seemed to increase “. . . the 
likelihood of satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ment.” 

The results of the study indicated that 
youth could profit by much more vocational 
planning. Few who were dissatisfied, and 
yet had no plan for changing their occupa- 
tions, seemed to have been given guidance. 


What is this year's trend? 


by H. ALAN ROBINSON 


Job try-outs and parental influences were 
thought of as the strongest vocational influ- 
ences in their lives. “‘School counseling and 
school subjects were considered the chief in- 
fluence by only about one-tenth of the young 


people.” 


In Education 


Rogers [78] found that the large majority 
of male elementary teachers studied were 
very satisfied with classroom teaching, espe- 
cially in the area of teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. The three major dissatisfactions were 
inadequate salary, extra jobs without corre- 
sponding compensation, and factors relating 
to the disproportionate number of women on 
the teaching staff. A considerable minority 
were dissatisfied with their status in the com- 
munity and 22.5 per cent expressed some 
objection to having a women principal. 

Martindale [7/4] investigated the relation- 
ship between teacher placement satisfaction 
and teaching success. He found a low posi- 
tive correlation. Those who were extremely 
satisfied were in a family group with a total 
income over $5,000, were between 25 and 26 
years old, belonged to no clubs, and had 
majored in mathematics and science. Those 
most dissatisfied were between 23 and 24, had 
not traveled over 500 miles from home, lived 
in a community with a population under 
4,000 and had been placed in a similar com- 
munity. Beginning teachers were more 
satisfied than dissatisfied. 

Clark [2] concluded that “dissatisfied 
teachers have a two-fold impact on the prob- 
lem of teacher shortage.” Not only do those 
who leave aggravate the shortage but dissatis- 
fied teachers are not apt to encourage stu- 
dents to enter the profession. 


Among White-Collar Workers 


In a study of a predominantly female group 
of white-collar workers, Morse [76] considered 
the aspects of employee satisfaction and the 
social psychological factors associated with it. 
She concluded that satisfaction can be defined 
in terms of aspiration. Those who want a 
great deal and get very little are the least 
satisfied while those who want a great deal 
and get it are the most satisfied. The work- 


ers with low aspirations are often more satis- 
fied with the work of the white-collar worker 
than those with higher aspirations. 

Gadel [5] found that female part-time 
clerical workers, with an average age of 41, 
performed as satisfactorily as younger full- 
time workers, had considerably higher job 
satisfaction, and considerably lower turnover. 
He assumed, that, since their job expectations 
and values probably differed from the 
younger, full-time workers, this could be a 
partial explanation of their higher job satis- 
faction which might also contribute to their 
good performance. 

Metzner and Mann [75] discovered that 
satisfactions with the work situation were 
universally related to absence rates for white- 
collar men working at low skill level jobs and 
for blue-collar men, but not for white-collar 
women or white-collar men working at higher 
level jobs. The way a man feels toward his 
supervisor and toward his work associates 
were related to absence rates for both white 
and blue-collar men. 


Bibliography 


The following list includes many references 
not mentioned in the article. For the con- 
venience of those who wish to read further on 
the subject, but who do not care to examine 
all of the references in the bibliography, the 
following selections are listed: 

Readers especially interested in job satis- 
faction as related to teaching will want to read 
(7], (2], (77], [74], [77], and [78]. 

Those interested in investigations concern- 
ing white-collar workers should read [5], [6], 
[73], [75], and [76]. 

Readers especially interested in the job 
satisfaction of young workers will profit by 
reading [70], [23], and [24]. 

Those readers interested in the tools of 
measurement and procedures might read [.3], 
[8], [70], [72], [77], [79], [26], and [27]. 
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THAT'S NO LADY ... THAT'S MY COUNSELOR 


It was about 15 minutes before curtain time on the night of the Junior 
High School play. There were a few stray parents, but most of the audi- 
ence of 900 were junior high school kids—all very excited. They were 
running to the boys’ rooms, running to the girls’ rooms, running to each 
other—in fact, just running. There was one thing they didn’t want to do 
—sit quietly in their seats. We, who were on duty, were intent on getting 
them to do just that. I put a firm hand on Eddie's shoulder. He looked 
at me and grinned, “You can’t touch me, Miss Wismer. You're not a 
counselor tonight; you're a lady.” —HeLen WisMer, Counselor, Great Neck 


(N. Y.) Junior High School. 
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THE STUDENT AUTOBIOGRAPHY: 
structured or unstructured? 


poy ATTENTION is being given the 
student autobiography in the recent 
literature on the tools and techniques of 
counseling [/, 2, 3, 5,6]. In general, there is 
agreement among experienced workers in 
the field of guidance and counseling that 
although the autobiography is a subjective 
device, and thus has limitations, it never- 
theless is a tool that has considerable merit 
and one that can supplement those cur- 
rently in general use. 

While there is general agreement as to 
value, there are varying opinions regarding 
aspects of its use, its desirable length, the 
time at which it is best written, as well as 
the manner in which it can be obtained. 
The research reported herein relates to the 
last of these items. 

A wide range of forms or approaches to 
the autobiography have been proposed in 
the literature. Essentially they are varia- 
tions of one of two approaches: (1) ob- 
taining the autobiography by means of a 
detailed outline (structured), or (2) through 
a request for a freely written (unstructured) 
composition. It has been said that the 
products of these approaches may vary con- 
siderably, but whether they do, in what 
way they vary, and what significance the 
variation has for the counselor does not seem 
to have been established up to the present. 
In this study we have considered the auto- 
biography as a device for obtaining hints 
or clues of student problems and have 
sought answers to the two following ques- 
tions: (1) is there any difference between 
the number and types of statements of stu- 
dent problems elicited through structured 
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and unstructured forms of the autobiogra- 
phy? and (2) are there any specific kinds of 
student problems recognizable in reading 
the autobiographies that are peculiar to one 
or the other of the approaches? 


Method 


The subjects of this investigation were 
two groups, each composed of 78 juniors 
who were members of twelve sections of 
English in a representative Wisconsin high 
school. The two groups were compared 
on factors of intelligence, as measured twice 
by the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability, age, and rank in class. No statis- 
tically significant differences between these 
factors were noted. 

The subjects were asked to write auto- 
biographies as an assignment in English, 
and two weeks were given to complete the 
work.! One group, consisting of six sec- 
tions of English, was asked to write an un- 
structured autobiography with no sugges- 
tions as to content being made beyond that 
of writing about “What kind of person am 
1?,” “How did I get that way?,” and “What — 
do I hope to become?” This group, as with 
the second, was told that they would not 
have to read their autobiographies in class 
nor would the teacher discuss them. 

The members of the second group com- 
posed of students in six sections of English 
were asked to write structured autobiogra- 
phies. This group was given a detailed, 
two-page outline of questions to be used 
as a guide in writing. The outline was 
designed to elicit reactions to various major 
problem areas. A sample from the area of 
“Family Relationships” follows: 


Complete of the directions prepared 
by Danielson have ee recently in Roth- 
ney, J. W. M., The high school student: some case 
studies. New York: Dryden Press, 1953. 
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Il. The Past—How did I get that way? 

1. What things in your family history have in- 
fluenced you? Consider such things as family 
interests, economic status, family friends, rela- 
tives, occupations of parents, brothers, sisters, 
attitudes of parents, religious connections, 
discipline, special family events, places you 
have lived, etc. 


Upon completion of the assignment, the 
autobiographies were read by the inves- 
tigator and by three other experienced 
counselors or counselors-in-training. <A 
frame of reference for reading was provided 
to standardize the approach as far as pos- 
sible. The readers were asked to note from 
context or direct statement what seemed to 
them to be clues to possible student prob- 
lems, and to indicate the material in the 
autobiography which prompted them to 
make the observation. With the exception 
of the writer, the readers were not aware 
that the autobiographies they were reading 
were obtained by different methods. 

The problems noted in each autobiogra- 
phy were taken from the readers’ reports 
and placed on cards, along with a notation 
as to the form of autobiography from which 
it was elicited. Any problem that one or 
more readers thought was suggested in the 
autobiography was included in the tabula- 
tion. A total of 701 suggested or tentative 
problems was noted in 156 autobiographies 
of both forms. The cards containing the 
problems were separated first by major 
problem area—“Financial,” “Social-Emo- 
tional-Personal,” “Vocational,” “Personal 
Appearance-Physical-Health,” “Education,” 
and “Family Relationship” without regard 
to the form of the autobiography from 


which they were elicited. In the same 
manner, the cards in each major area were 
further separated in terms of specific prob- 
lems noted within each major area. A final 
tabulation of specific problems was made 
in terms of the form from which specific 
problems were elicited. Comparisons were 
then made of the differences in problems 
recognized in each form of the autobiogra- 
phy in terms of specific problems and in 
terms of total problems found in each major 
problem area. 


Results 


The range of specific problems noted by 
readers falling within major areas was 
greater than anticipated. The very small 
numbers involved in the samples obtained 
precluded, therefore, any useful statistical 
treatment of differences between percentages 
of specific problems noted in each form. 
Analysis by inspection suggested, however, 
that, with the possible exception of specific 
problems falling under the heading of 
“Family Relationship” (e.g., “Excessive 
work at home,” “Strict family discipline’), 
neither the structured nor unstructured ap- 
proach appeared to be superior in bringing 
out cues or hints about the individual that 
would be helpful to the counselor. 

When specific problems were disregarded 
and comparisons between the structured 
and unstructured forms were made in terms 
of all problems found in the major problem 
areas, some differences emerged. The re- 
sults of such comparisons are presented in 
Taste 1. 

Inspection of this table reveals that for 
all practical purposes there is no difference 
between the two forms of autobiography 
used in this study in terms of the percent- 
ages of problems elicited from four of the 
major problem areas. In the cases of the 
“Education” and “Family Relationship” 
problems elicited from the autobiographies, 
however, it is evident that greater numbers 
of problems appear in the structured and 


Each type has merit as a counseling tool 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of Frequencies of Problems Appear- 
ing 78 Structured and 78 Unstructured Auto- 
biographies 
Structured 
Number of 
Prob- 
lems 


Unstructured 
Number of 
Prob- 


Problem Areas lems % 


Finance 

Personal appearance- 
physical-health 

Family relationships 

Education 

Vocation 

Social-emotional- 
personal 


Total problems 
elicited 


unstructured forms, respectively. A com- 


parison made between the two forms of the 
autobiography in terms of total problems 
elicited from each revealed that the struc- 
tured form produced a significantly greater 


number of problems [7]. 
Discussion 

In working with an individual student, 
the counselor needs to be awaré of prob- 
lems as they arise and as they might affect 
the counselee in meeting his current and 
future needs. One of the tasks, in this 
regard, is to bring these problems “out in 
the open” so that they can be approached 
more readily by both the counselee and the 
counselor. In identifying and isolating 
problems, the counselor relies on data ob- 
tained from many sources and through the 
use of many techniques, one of which is 
the autobiography. The problems sug- 
gested to the counselor, as he reads the 
autobiographies written by his counselees, 
must be regarded as tentative hypotheses to 
be substantiated or discarded in the light 
of other data. This, of course, is true of the 
interpretation of data obtained from any 
other single source. 

With the student autobiography, as with 
other techniques, there is the problem of 
choice among different approaches. In the 


case of the technique discussed here, the : 
question was essentially, “Will students re- 
act differently when asked to respond to one 
of two methods of writing an autobiogra- 
phy?” Within the framework of the ap- 
proach described herein, the answer would 
appear to be a qualified “yes.” The ir- 
reversibility of the individual precludes the 
possibility of trying two approaches with 
the same individual under identical condi- 
tions, hence we have the experimental limi- 
tations of the matched-groups design. 
That the results indicate that the struc- 
tured form of the autobiography suggests 
more tentative problems than the unstruc- 
tured probably is not surprising because 
the outline provides the student autobiog- 
rapher with many leads and suggestions. 
In any event, if the counselor's interest is 
essentially “volume,” without particular 
emphasis on specific problems or problem 
areas, he will risk overlooking problems to 
a lesser degree if he uses the structured 
form. Similarly, if it is problems in the 
area of “Education” that the counselor 
wishes to elicit for further investigation, the 
structured form is likely to prove most 
profitable. This finding tends to substanti- 
ate the opinion of others [#, p. 103]. It 
suggests, too, that the counselor may further 
increase his data in the area of “Education” 
by refining the structured approach and by 
designing a topical outline for the area 
similar to the one suggested by Rothney 
and Roens [5, p. 107]. Should the counselor 
desire to elicit problems concerning “Fam- 
ily Relationship,” the unstructured form is 
likely to prove most profitable. This may 
have implications for the counselor who 
wishes particularly to supplement “Family” 
data obtained from other sources when 
there is a suspicion that the student is hav- 
ing difficulties in this area. There appears 
to be no particular advantage in either form 
in eliciting problems in the major areas of 
“Financial,” “Social-Emotional-Personal,” 
“Vocational,” or “Personal Appearance- 
Physical-Health.” These findings, of course, 
are limited to the broad inclusive form of 
the autobiography as contrasted with the 
topical form which might be designed to 
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elicit problems in a single, defined problem 
area such as a vocational autobiography. 


Summary 

The study described here was designed to 
determine the differential value of high 
school students’ structured and unstruc- 
tured autobiographies for counseling pur- 


poses, in terms of the degree to which each . 


form suggested students’ problems. Two 
matched groups, each of 78 junior class 
students, were asked to write autobiogra- 
phies, one group structured, the other un- 
structured. The autobiographies were read 
by counselors who noted problems as sug- 
gested by context or direct statement. The 
problems were categorized, totaled, percent- 
age comparisons were made, and the sig- 
nificance of the differences determined. The 
results suggest that the counselor is likely 
to elicit a significantly greater number of 
statements of students’ problems when the 
structured form is used; that the structured 
form suggests a significantly greater number 
of problems falling under the major area 


of “Education”; and that the unstructured 
form appears to elicit a significantly greater 
number of problems falling under the ma- 
jor area of “Family.” These findings ap- 
pear to have implications for the counselor 
when choosing the form of autobiography 
to be used as a tool in the counseling process. 
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THE DOGMA OF DEMOCRACY 


If democracy upholds any final dogma, it is the only one that can be 
safely linked with power, the dogma that man is greater than his dogmas 
and that his personality entitles him to his own.—R. M. Maclver in The 


Web of Government. 


ON MEETING CRITICISM 


Some investigators, upon receiving trenchant criticisms of their research 


seem almost to plead, “Don’t look! 


Don’t look!” in the hope that this 


threat to their complacency will go away if it can be ignored for a time.— 
INGLE, American Scientist, April, 1954. 


Some Techniques for Better Placement 
by JULIUS KLEINER 


A in the beginning, vocational 
guidance may have had an emphasis 
on job placement, this phase of the guid- 
ance program is inadequately implemented 
in many schools. 

In the literature there is a wealth of 
material on occupational information and 
aptitude testing and counseling, but there 
is very little on techniques for securing 
jobs. While many schools have full-time 
guidance offices and staffs, few have an 
office for placement, or even one full-time 
worker. 

Lerner! in a recent study of 86 large 
cities, found that “some type of school place- 
ment service is being conducted by 58.1 per 
cent of the 86 cities.” And unfortunately, 
as Rainey? noted, many of these schools 
have a haphazard placement set-up: 


In many schools, the high school principal, the head 
of a commercial department or a designa‘ed teacher 
does some placement as the needs of business houses 
may be referred to the school. . . 


One of the greatest weaknesses in the 
placement service of school is that these 
institutions have been unable to provide 
for or use sales or public relations methods 
to bring their graduates or dropouts to 
industry. There is no doubt that such 
techniques are used by business houses. 
However, many educators fail to realize 
that a placement service must do a selling 
job, and some of the methods used by busi- 
ness can be taken over by the schools. Any 
counselor who is averse to such methods 
because he feels they have a “commercial 
taint” has a blind spot which may prevent 
him from doing a good job. 


uLius KLEINER is a teacher at Long Island City 
High School, Long Island City, New York. 

*Lerner, A. L. Placement by public schools. 
Occupations, February, 1949, 27, 322-325. 

* Rainey, Homer P. Guidance and placement for 
America’s youth. Occupations, June 1937, 15, 838- 
844. 
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Needless to say, these methods are not 
practicable unless the services of a full-time 
counselor are maintained. For the average 
high school, the support of such a counselor 
may be too costly. However, one way of 
cutting down these costs might be to have 
a centralized office with full-time counselors, 
whose expense could be distributed among 
the high schools of the area, or whose cost 
could be borne by the city system. This 
would prevent duplication and competition. 
Lerner reported such a set-up in ten of the 
86 cities reporting. Lerner found that 
these cities carried on more of the necessary 
elements of functional placement, such as 
job solicitation by personal contact, job 
solicitation by telephone, follow-up, and 
others. The schools reporting a decentral- 
ized type of placement agency, where each 
school is more or less on its own, engaged 
in these activities to a lesser degree. 

However, maintenance of a centralized 
office with a full-time staff is not sufficient; 
one must have the proper sales approach to 
sell the product, the students, to industry. 
This is a phase that placement workers 
overlook, and it is the purpose now to dis- 
cuss various methods of obtaining jobs for 
students. 

The direct visit. Here the counselor 
takes time out from his office duties to visit 
business houses. As in industry, it is the 
most effective technique for selling one’s 
products. The counselor-salesman will find 
that the direct visit will afford him the 
time and courtesy he cannot obtain by a 
telephone call or an advertisement. To 
make this approach effective, and to con- 
serve time and energy, it is often necessary 
to make preparation. This can be done by 
introductory sales correspondence, and by 
an investigation of the firm’s personnel 
policy. 

Direct mail. This involves the use of 
direct mail media such as letters, broadsides, 
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blotters, and other promotional items. 
This is a very effective method when used 
in conjunction with the direct visit and 
the telephone solicitation, for it helps pave 
the way for “closing the sale,” which can 
best be done in a face-to-face or over-the- 
wire conversation. 

Telephone solicitation. This is a widely 
used technique and it is most effective when 
the solicitor must get by the secretarial 
watchdogs. It is possible that the time- 
saving element makes its use popular. How- 
ever, generally speaking, it does not have 
the advantage of the direct visit, which 
allows for more time with the prospective 
employer. 

Cooperative and/or work experience pro- 
grams, These programs, as borne out by 
many studies, lead to placement and may 
be considered as a technique for the pur- 
pose of this paper. In the cooperative pro- 
gram, the student works part of his usual 
school day at a business or industrial estab- 
lishment where he is being given practical 
experience in the occupation for which he 
is being trained by the school. In the work 


experience program, the work is done after 
school. A graduate of the cooperative pro- 
gram has the so-called “practical experi- 
ence,” which is a selling point. Also, the 
firm which has been giving him the experi- 
ence may retain him after graduation. 
Inviting representatives of industry to 


the school. This can be handled in various 
ways, depending on the type of school. For 
example, a vocational school which has an 
electrical course could set aside a day on 
which potential employers could see the 
boys at work in their shops. A school teach- 
ing the needle trades could run a fashion 
show so that the visitors could be impressed 
by the work of the students. Commercial 
schools could plan a luncheon at which 
employers meet prospective employees. All 
these approaches help to build friendly 
relations. 

Responding to “Help Wanted” advertise- 
ments. To establish contacts, the vocational 
counselor could respond to Help Wanted 
advertisements. This is an inexpensive 
way of advertising the placement service of 
the school. It is especially valuable to a 
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school which is instituting a placement 
service. 

Using the “Situations Wanted” columns. 
Here the school placement service places its 
own advertisements calling the prospective 
employers’ attention to the various types of 
jobs that its corps of graduates can fill. 
Private schools occasionally use this tech- 
nique; why not the public schools? 

Labor-Management advisory commit- 
tees. These committees of representatives 
of labor and industry are often used by 
vocational schools to help set up standards 
and to plan courses. They can also be used 
as a source of jobs for the graduates and 
dropouts. 

Trade connections of teachers of shop 
subjects. In many school systems, a teacher 
of trade subjects needs several years of ac- 
tual experience in the trade in order to 
qualify for his license. These teachers 
should be encouraged to use their old trade 
connections as a means of placing pupils 
and gaining industrial friends for the place- 
ment office. 

Referrals to the State Employment Office. 
The State Employment Service has been 
working with juniors for many years, and 
uses many of the techniques described 
above. Although the school may have its 
own placement organization, it is wise to 
maintain a friendly, cooperative relation- 
ship with the state employment service. 
They know the labor market, and print 
much occupational material. Many schools 
take advantage of the cooperation of the 
state employment service in addition to 
maintaining their own placement set-up. 

It is felt that these techniques will help 
improve the transition period from school 
to work. The young worker needs help 
because of his ignorance of methods of ob- 
taining jobs, and also because of timidity 
and a lack of self-confidence. If he does 
not obtain a position or gets one for which 
he is unsuited, he may become a poor 
worker. On the other hand, if he makes 
a good job adjustment at the start, he may 
react favorably and be successful. We can 
help him to attain success by good guidance 
work, which includes job-securing tech- 
niques. 


EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


Lack of Trained Personnel Felt in Rehabilitation Field 


HERE HAS BEEN one constant, recurring 

theme at a number of national health 
and medical conferences held recently. It 
is the shortage of trained personnel. 

Last Spring in Chicago, a national con- 
ference on care of long-term patients was 
held under the auspices of the Commission 
on Chronic Illness. The purpose of the 
meeting was to seek answers to how services 
could be expanded and improved for the 
5,300,000 persons in the nation who suffer 
from chronic disability. In preparation 
for the parley, various study groups, com- 
posed of leading authorities in the medical, 
social and economic aspects of chronic ill- 
ness, conferred periodically during the last 
six to eight months. 

The conference itself, which climaxed 
the most exhaustive and systematic attempt 
ever made to find the answers to this con- 
stantly growing problem, arrived at the fol- 
lowing two basic conclusions: 

1. Medicine and its related fields do not 
have specific answers for the control of 
many of the diseases that cause long-term 
illness. The social, emotional, medical, 
and economic effects of long-term disability, 
however, can be eliminated or substantially 
reduced through comprehensive, integrated 
rehabilitation services. 

2. The greatest single factor in prevent- 
ing a more rapid expansion of these ur- 
gently needed rehabilitation services is the 
shortage of trained personnel. 


Conclusions Much the Same 


Later in New York, where 250 of the 
nation’s top leaders in government and 
voluntary health programs met at the an- 
nual forum of the National Health Coun- 
cil, the conclusions were much the same. 

This year’s National Health Forum was 
focused on the one indispensable factor in 
the nation’s health services—the men and 


women who provide those services. As the 
program announcement said: “Every health 
effort, whether made by a voluntary or 
government agency, is dependent upon the 


competence and dedication of personnel.” 


The most difficult facet of the problem 
is that, even with the great increase in the 
volume of training, the demand for serv- 
ices rises in geometric ratio. When people 
see what can be accomplished by dynamic 
health services, they not only are willing 
to pay for such services, but insist upon 
them. Further compounding the difficul- 
ties is the fact that rehabilitation of the 
severely handicapped requires the services 
of a team, not just a physician alone. 

In a recent survey in one rehabilitation 
center 55 per cent of all patients had real 
emotional problems which, if left unsolved, 
would have completely negated the physi- 
cal rehabilitation program. 

When the question is asked, “How much 
of rehabilitation is physical and how much 
emotional?”, one can only answer, “If you 
do a day's work, how much do you do with 
your right hand and how much with your 
left?” First, it depends on the kind of job 
you have and, second on whether you are 
right-handed or left-handed; but even if 
you know both of these factors, at the end 
of the day you cannot tell how much was 
one and how much the other. 


Program Must Be Total One 


And so it\is in meeting the needs of our 
aged, chronically ill and disabled citizens. 
The program must be a total one. 

Just as bricks, mortar and fine instru- 
ments do not make a hospital, neither do 
facilities make a rehabilitation program. 
There must be dedicated workers. 

The provision of adequate numbers of 
workers in the health field depends pri- 
marily upon motivation. The feeling must 
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come from inside 2nd the worker must re- 
ceive ego satisfaction from knowing that he 
is building one of the basic foundations of 
democratic living—the provision of oppor- 
tunity for every man to do the best job re- 
gardless of his physical condition. 

Right now a million and a quarter 1954 
high school seniors are seeking from their 
teachers and vocational counselors knowl- 
edge on which to base the decision of choos- 
ing their life’s work. It is not enough for 
them to know only the technical side of 
professional life. No man would choose 
to be a surgeon if he were only to stitch, 
sew and bandage, nor a physical therapist, 
if this entailed only the routine muscle re- 
education and the application of apparatus 
to the patient. Nor would there be much 
excitement in occupational therapy if one 
cared only about the function of the part 
and not the individual person to whom the 
improved function added abilities. Nor 
would there be much challenge in social 
service if one thought only of the routine 
welfare problems rather than the welfare 
of the patient. 

If young high school graduates could be 
made to feel the spirit of service and the 
warm inner satisfaction that comes from 
such service, there would be real hope in 
meeting our personnel  difficulties.— 
Howarp A. Rusk, M.D. (Published with 
permission from the article in the New 
York Times, April 25, 1954.) 


The 1954 Directory of 
Vocational Counseling Agencies 
is here! 

New revised edition gives complete 
information on 170 agencies in the 
United States and Canada. Order 
now from the APGA Headquarters, 
1534 **O” Street, N. W., Washing- 

ton 5, D.C. Price $1.00 
Committee on Professional 
Practices, APGA 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


Guy O. Totterup, State Supervisor of 
Guidance Services in Minnesota for the past 
seven years, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Director of School Building Plan- 
ning and Development in the Minnesota 
State Department of Education. In this 
position he will assist school administrators 
and boards of education in planning new 
school buildings to meet more adequately 
the educational requirements of the com- 
munity. It is his responsibility to approve 
all plans and specifications when prepared 
in final form by architects and engineers. 


HERMAN J. Peters, formerly Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California, is now Associate 
Professor of Education at The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ottve Kinc Bray has been appointed 
Director of the Personnel Bureau at New 
Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Miss Bray succeeds FREDER- 
ICKA BecknapP, who retires this year from the 
position she has held since 1929. 


Lawrence H. Stewart, formerly at Pea- 
body Teachers College, has joined the 
counselor training program of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley as Assistant 
Professor of Education. 


Revet L. Fick, Associate Professor of 
Education and Psychology and Director of 
Guidance Training at the University of 
Hawaii, has taken a year’s leave of absence 
in order to accept a Fulbright award to 
Pakistan. 


Crarence W. Farvor, Associate Professor 


of Education and Counselor Trainer at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, is on leave 


-- 


to serve at the University of Hawaii during 
the absence of Dr. Fick. 


Don Cartos Fartu, Associate Professor 
of Educational Psychology at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed Director of Activities for 
Men. In this capacity Dr. Faith will be a 
personal counselor to men students and 
adviser to men’s organizations. In coopera- 
tion with the Director of Activities for 
Women, he also will serve as adviser and 
coordinator of the entire student activities 
program. For the past five years, Dr. Faith 
has served as Director of Veterans’ Educa- 
tion at the University. 


Kennetu B. Hoyt has accepted a posi- 
tion as Assistant Professor of Education at 
the University of lowa. He will have the 
responsibility for developing a formal pro- 
gram of counselor preparation at the Uni- 
versity. 


Lester Beats, formerly Professor of Edu- 


cation at Trinity University, San Antonio, 
Texas, is now Dean of Student Life, San 
Antonio College. 


Ramon L. Cuarves, Former State Super- 
visor of Guidance Services in Kansas, is now 
Educational Director at the Kansas Girls 
Industrial School at Beloit, Kansas. 


Davin B. McCork.e, Director of Student 
Activities at the University of Mississippi, 
has been promoted to the position of Direc- 
tor of Personnel for the University. 


GertrupE Wo rr, a former assistant edi- 
tor of Occupations Magazine, is editor of 
Junior Libraries, the new journal of library 
work with children and young people. The 
magazine will be a special monthly section 
of the Library Journal, and makes its first 
appearance on September 15, 1954. 


Ewinc Cracue, Director of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, has been elected President of the 
American Management Association. 


Crarence E. Parrcn has retired as Dean 
of the School of Education of the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey. His major fields of 
interest were Industrial Arts, Vocational 
Education, Vocational Guidance and 
Teacher Education. He was one of the 
first persons to qualify under Federal Civil 
Service for the position of Regional Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. In 1922 he taught the 
first course in Vocational Guidance ever 
offered in a State Teachers College, at North 
West Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri, and in 1926 he was the first 
to introduce systematic guidance courses 
for teachers in New Jersey. 


DEATHS 


Harry A. Jacer, Chief of the Guidance 
Services, United States Office of Education, 
and a veteran teacher and school adminis- 
trator, died last May at the age of 66. 

A native of Providence, R. I. and a 
Brown University graduate, Mr. Jager 
joined the United States Office of Education 
in 1937. He became the first chief of its 
guidance services the following year and 
served in that role until his death. 

Prior to his Federal service, Mr. Jager 
was for 25 years a teacher and principal in 
elementary, junior high, senior high and 
adult education schools in rural and urban 
communities. In the summer of 1952, he 
was visiting professor on guidance work at 
the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education. 

Mr. Jager was a United States representa- 
tive on vocational guidance for the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in 1948-49. 
He also was chairman of the special com- 
mittee on vocational guidance of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. 

At the time of his death he was chairman 
of the international relations committee of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. He had written scores of arti- 
cles for professional magazines and had 
spoken before audiences in every state. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Executive Secretary Reports to the Membership 


gs THE formation of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association 
two years ago, considerable progress has 
been made toward the federation of the as- 
sociations which were drawn from several 
of the guidance and personnel associations 
of the former Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. These steps include 
representation of each member Association 
within the over-all committee organization 
of APGA, the centralization of records and 
mailings from the headquarters office, the 
establishment of a Branch structure which 
permits the inclusion of all interests rep- 
resented by the various Divisions of the 
Association, and, the provision of place- 
ment services for various members of the 
Division. Being essentially a federation of 
associations, memberships in APGA have 
prospered only as the memberships in the 
various Divisions increase; by joining any 
one of the Divisions, a person automatically 
becomes a member of APGA. 

The accomplishments of the year include 
the purchase and utilization of addresso- 
graph equipment which facilitates the place- 
ment of a member on the rolls and saves 
time in getting the Journal in his hands. 
Headquarters space has been expanded by 
50 per cent and, since February 1, the office 
has noted considerable increased efficiency 
in its service to the field. The President, 
President-Elect, and Executive Secretary 
have among them visited over a fourth of 
the NVGA Branches and two of the five 
newly organized APGA Branches as well as 
a number of unaffiliated associations and 
guidance conferences. A Placement Assist- 
ant has been added to the central staff and 
two bulletins on placement were issued dur- 
ing 1953-1954. Following a vigorous pro- 
motion campaign, subscriptions to the Jour- 
nal increased to 3,242 for the year. 
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Cooperative Relationships 

Through the activities of various mem- 
bers as well as those of the President and 
Executive Secretary, cooperative relation- 
ships have been established with such or- 
ganizations as the National Education As- 
sociation’s Legislative and Federal Relations 
Committee, Adult Education Association, 
Department of Secondary School Principals, 
and American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; American Association of 
School Librarians; the American Vocational 
Association; National League of Nursing; 
and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Interest in Branch structure has in- 
tensified throughout the year and all 
Branches and individual members who have 
made inquiries have been sent the recom- 
mendations of the Branches Committee. 

Throughout the year the Association has 
received invitations to send official repre- 
sentatives to various meetings. These re- 
quests include such meetings as the nation- 
wide conference on juvenile delinquency 
sponsored by the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Joint Department of 
Christian Vocation, National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; the U. S. 
Office of Education conference on elemen- 
tary education; the National Education As- 
sociation; the American Association of 
School Administrators; the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals; and 
the inauguration of presidents of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

A Committee from APGA called upon the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education to express 
APGA's approval of the re-establishment 
of guidance services in the Office and its 
concern for a strong well-coordinated serv- 
ice in the Office of Education. Additionally, 


headquarters and APGA’s Committee on 
Relations with the Federal Government 
have kept in close touch with the Office of 
Education as the newly appointed Deputy 
Commissioner begins the reorganization of 
the Office. 
Editorial Information 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal 
published nine issues with a total of 576 
pages, in the 1953-1954 publishing year. 
Unsolicited manuscripts provided the ma- 
jor portion of the 88 articles published; the 
acceptance rate continued to be about one 
of five articles submitted. Advertising space 
sales in 1953-1954 increased approximately 
10 per cent over last year. A readership 
study of the Journal was carried out under 
the auspices of the Publications Committee. 
Questionnaires were mailed to a sample 
of APGA members, and the results are 
being analyzed in an effort to determine 
how useful the magazine is to its readers 
and how this usefulness can be increased. 
A report will be published in an early issue 
of the Journal. 


Placement Services 


The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, through its placement service, 
provides a clearing house for members of 
the constituent associations who are in the 
market for jobs in personnel and guidance. 
It also provides a service to any employers 
who have openings in the personnel and 
guidance field. This is done through the 
Placement Bulletin, the maintenance in 
the headquarters office of a file of openings 
and applicants, and the Convention Place- 
ment Service. 

The first issue of the Placement Bulletin 
appeared in February, and the second in 
May. Beginning with the September issue, 
the Committee expects to publish three 
bulletins during the 1954-1955 season. On 
August 1, advance subscriptions numbered 
81. 

A new activity of the Placement Service 
allows employers to send descriptions of 
their openings to headquarters for screen- 
ing and direct referral from the file of 


available applicants. By June 30, 147 ap- 
plicants in the open file had been referred 
to jobs. 
Membership 

The total APGA membership for 1953- 
1954 stood at 6,340. Of this total 4,773 
were renewals and 1,617 were new mem- 
bers. This would seem to indicate that 
approximately one-fourth of our member- 
ship is new each year. Our peak time for 
membership renewals is in the early sum- 
mer. Another peak comes in October and 
November, after the second billing. The 
breakdown of Division membership for 
1953-1954 since the second billing in Oc- 
tober, 1953, is as follows (includes approved 
members only): 


NAGSCT NVGA SPATE 
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ACPA ASCA 
956 $27 
389 
410 
417 
512 
565 
587 
591 


Date 
11/1/53 
12/1/53 
1/1/54 
2/1/54 
3/1/54 
4/1/54 
5/1/54 
6/1/54 


203 
224 
230 
266 
294 
300 
309 


In October, 1953, the headquarters office 
began to send membership cards directly to 
the individual member at the time his na- 
tional dues were paid. As memberships are 
processed, file cards are sent to each Branch 
treasurer for all persons in his area, in order 
that the Branches may approach those who 
are national members about local Branch 
membership. (Persons are automatically 
assigned to the Branch nearest the address 
given on their application form unless they 
designate a different one.) Membership 
applications this year provide space for the 
member to indicate the Branch of his choice. 


Subscriptions 

With the publication of the May issue, 
the total number of subscriptions to the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal was 3,242. 
Of this number, 805 were new subscriptions. 
The total subscriptions to Vocational Guid- 


ance Quarterly last year were 158. By 
August 1, renewal subscriptions to the 
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138 4048 
1434547 
145 4771 
168 5037 
190 5150 
196 5243 
198 5299 
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Quarterly numbered 73, almost half of the 
total at the close of last year. 

While APGA membership stood at 6,390 
on June 30, Divisional membership totaled 
7,782. This means that 1,392 or almost 18 
per cent of our Divisional membership is 
overlapping. This constitutes more than 
twice as many multiple memberships as last 
year and indicates substantial utilization of 
inter-Divisional memberships by our mem- 
bers. 


Some of the Tasks Facing APGA 


In general the immediate problems fac- 
ing the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association appear to fall into three cate- 
gories: coordinating the various interests 
of the Divisions making up the Association; 
stimulating the activities of the Committees 
and Branches; and more clearly defining 
the role of the headquarters office. 

Careful thought should be devoted in the 
coming years to integration of all of the 
activities of the Association so that Divi- 
sional interests are considered and fully 
met. APGA is actually the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, the National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the Student 
Personnel Association for Teacher Educa- 
tion, and the American School Counselor 
Association, as well as the various Branches 
that are located throughout the country. 
Thus, the Association is strong only as these 
Divisions and Branches are strong and meet 
the needs of their members. Increased 
integration of the various Divisions into 
APGA and the establishment of APGA as 
the central agency for representing the 
various Divisions where more than one 
Divisional interest is involved can assure 
a more unified approach to problems com- 
mon to personnel and guidance associa- 
tions. 

The Committee structure of APGA needs 
constant scrutiny and refinement. Con- 
ceivably, an APGA Committee exists only 
as it is concerned with problems of interest 
to more than one Division, permitting a 
specifically Divisional problem to be faced 
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by a Committee of that Division. At the 
Executive Council meeting in Buffalo last 
April, several matters on the Council 
agenda were referred to a Divisional Com- 
mittee or to Committees of two or more 
Divisions. 

One field of endeavor which has not re- 
ceived a great deal of attention and one 
which requires constant activity involves 
the dissemination of basic information on 
guidance and personnel philosophy and 
practices. Some intensive work should be 
done in the preparation statements for mag- 
azines and newspapers in this important 
area of information. As the APGA Speak- 
ers’ Bureau perfects its organization in each 
state and NVGA’s Committee on Public 
Information and Professional Relations 
continues its work, some of the statements 
growing out of those activities could well 
be given extensive publicity. 

From time to time the headquarters of- 
fice receives information from individual 
members, Branches, and other Associations, 
calling its attention to unethical counsel- 
ing advertising or practices. In addition to 
the APGA Professional Practices Commit- 
tee’s directory of approved counseling agen- 
cies (te 1954 Edition was published Au- 
gust 1), consideration might be given also 
to ways of handling these reports of un- 
ethical procedures. Steps should be taken 
to ensure adequate and competent counsel- 
ing for people seeking such services. 

A committee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, late this spring, re- 
organized its records and files in the head- 
quarters office, and accurate information 
about its earlier activities is now readily 
available. Other Divisions in the Associa- 
tion may want to set up their records at 
headquarters so that adequate archives can 
be maintained. 

It was noted early in this report that 
memberships fluctuate by 24 per cent per 
year. This means that, annually, the Asso- 
ciation must recruit approximately one- 
fourth of its total membership in new mem- 
bers if membership totals are to be main- 
tained. A study of such “lost” members 
may reveal some inadequacies of the Asso- 
ciation and might well suggest some proce- 
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dures that would eliminate loss of members 
except as a result of some radical change 
of position. 

The Council authorized the appointment 
of a Committee to study headquarters office 
procedures in processing memberships, in- 
cluding the optimum membership year, 
and to make recommendations to the 
Council and the headquarters office for 
improvements. Along with this recom- 
mendation the headquarters stafl is mak- 
ing a close study of all of its procedures and 
making changes as more effective methods 
evolve. 

Assistance and suggestions from our 
members will be helpful as the officers and 
Committees work during the year. The 
headquarters office staff is anxious to re- 


ceive any suggestions members may have 
for the improvement of the service to the 
field. 

It has been an active year, productive of 
many satisfying accomplishments to the 
profession and its members. The items re- 
ported and many others not listed could 
not have been accomplished but for the 
statesmanship and energetic leadership 
from your officers, the Executive Council, 
the Delegate Assembly, and the various 
Committees. The President and Executive 
Secretary wish to acknowledge particularly 
the Association’s and their appreciation of 
the fine day-by-day work done by the dedi- 
cated staff in the headquarters office. The 
year would not have been a success without 
the cooperation of all of these groups.— 
FRANK L. Sievers, Executive Secretary. 


Treasurer's Report, 1953-1954 


HEN APGA first commenced opera- 
tions in 1952, it was impossible to 
foresee what the future income of the As- 
sociation might be. For this reason, it was 
decided to operate on a very conservative 
budget of approximately $57,000 during 
the first fiscal year of 1952-1953. This pru- 
dent policy was rewarded, as at the end of 
that first year of operation, June 30, 1953, 
a reserve of approximately $13,000 had 
been accumulated. 
It was with this accumulated reserve and 
a hope of enlarging the membership to 
7,500 that the Association increased its 
operating budget to approximately $79,000 
for the past fiscal year, July 1, 1953—June 
30, 1954. Although there was not a rise in 
membership, the increase in dues which 
was voted at the 1953 convention made this 
higher budget possible. This higher 
budget for the year just ended has pro- 
vided the following services: 


1. An increased headquarters’ staff of en- 
larged professional competence includ- 
ing the first full-time executive secre- 
tary and assistant executive secretary, 
an assistant editor and a clerical staff 
numbering six; 

Headquarters contact with local 


branches located throughout the coun- 
try by means of series of visits made by 
the executive secretary and president; 
An extra issue of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, as this past year 
there were nine issues a year instead of 
the customary eight; 

An increase in committee activities 
which included, for example, the es- 
tablishment of a placement service in 
the headquarters’ office under the di- 
rection of the Placement Committee 
and a revision of the Directory of Vo- 
cational Guidance Agencies; 

Enlarged office space for the headquar- 
ters staff's increased services with ap- 
proximately 600 square feet of space 
added; and 

Increased promotional activities in- 
cluding the development of attractive 
brochures to promote subscriptions and 
memberships. A subscription brochure 
was mailed to 28,000 librarians over 
the country and 25,000 copies of the 
colorful membership leaflet, “This is 
APGA,” were distributed. 


All members of the APGA should be in- 
terested in knowing from what sources the 
Association received its money as well as 
how the Association spends its money. For 
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those interested in a detailed account of the 
income and expenditures, a complete sta- 
tistical report of the past fiscal year will 
follow in a later issue. For those inter- 
ested only in a rough or general financial 
picture, it can be pointed out that approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the total income of 
$79,000 or $48,000 was derived from mem- 
bership dues, single and multiple. More 
than another one-fifth of the total budget 
or $24,500 was income gained from the 
subscriptions of the Journal sold to non- 
members and from advertising included in 
the magazine. The remainder of the in- 
come of about $6,500 came from profit from 
the annual convention and from such areas 
as dues from member organizations and the 
sale of mailing lists of the Association. 
What were the expenditures of the 
APGA in 1953-1954? About three-fifths 
of the total expenditures of $79,000 or some 
$47,500 covered items connected with the 
printing of the Journal and central office 
personnel. Of this total amount of $47,- 
500, about $23,000 included all the ex- 
penses incurred with the printing, pub- 
lishing, and distribution of nine issues of 
the Journal to 9,582 members and non- 
member subscribers. It should be pointed 
out that $24,500 covering central office per- 
sonnel included not only salaries, but also 
items devoted to social security and retire- 
ment benefits. This past fiscal year after 
long months of study and consideration, a 
salary schedule was established, and hence- 
forth the Association should be able to 
attract and hold only the most qualified of 
personnel. Less than one-fifth of the total 
expenditures of $79,000 or around $12,000 


went to central operating expenses such as 
rent, travel of the executive secretary, and 
promotional costs. Approximately $9,500 
covered the repayments of membership 
dues of one dollar each for every member 
taken into the five divisions of the Associa- 
tion, and another $4,000 was spent in com- 
mittee activities. Items making up the re- 
maining expenditure of $6,000 covered new 
equipment, taxes, insurance, and all the 
various expenses incurred with running a 
growing national office. 

At this time the APGA can approach its 
third year of operation with confidence 
based on success of two years of activity. 
As operations become increasingly pro- 
fessional, as services are augmented and 
new activities envisaged, costs are increased. 
This means that to continue developments 
at the pace the Association has now set or 
even to carry on with any new functions, 
it has to look next year to a budget con- 
siderably larger than that one under which 
it operated in the past year. The APGA 
must develop the income producing items 
in its budget and must seek new sources of 
income. A_ $10,000 foundations grant 
would meet the needs of the APGA ex- 
tremely well, but if it is impossible to secure 
such a grant, the Association will have to 
develop its own resources well beyond 
what has thus far proved possible. Since 
the above figures show that the main source 
of income for the APGA is through mem- 
bership dues, it is most urgent that each 
member accept the task of increasing the 
membership if the Association is to become 
a truly professional one.—WiILLA Norris, 
APGA Treasurer, 1953-1954. 


1954 A.P.G.A. Delegate Assembly Actions 


HE APGA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, at its 

first 1954 session on April 12 in Buffalo, 
heard reports from the President; Execu- 
tive Secretary; Treasurer; President-Elect; 
and the Nominating, Constitution, Resolu- 
tions, and Activities Committees. 

Following discussion of sthe Activities 
Committee report, the Assembly author- 
ized the President to appoint a committee 
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on APGA membership to study minimum 
membership qualifications for APGA and 
to ascertain Division attitudes. The newly 
created committee will also be asked to 
study the possibilities for professional mem- 


‘bership in APGA. 


At its second session, on April 15, the 
Delegate Assembly accepted, on study and 
recommendation of the Executive Council, 


the reports of the following committees: 
Research Awards Evaluation, Business and 
Industry, Development, International Re- 
lations, Professional Practices, Professional 
Training, Radio and Television, Relations 
with Federal Government, Speakers 
Bureau, Monograph Series, and Placement. 

The question of Division and Branch 
representation in the Delegate Assembly 
was postponed to allow further study by the 
Constitution Committee. 

The Executive Council's recommenda- 
tions concerning the Membership Commit- 
tee were accepted. These recommenda- 
tions were: 


1. The Executive Council authorized the President 
to appoint a Committee on National and Branch 
Membership Procedures to study the member- 
ship years and billing procedures of other na- 
tional organizations, to collect information con- 
cerning APGA national and local billing, and 
to prepare specific recommendations for the 
membership year and for billing procedures 
based on analysis of these facts. 

. The Executive Council voted to continue present 
billing procedures until action is taken on the 
requested report. 

. The President was authorized to instruct the 
Membership Committee to continue to function 
during the coming year as a membership cam- 
paign committee concerned with planning and 
conducting a personal contact campaign and 
making suggestions concerning mass recruitment 
procedures for the headquarters office. 


The Assembly voted: to incorporate the 
Professional Practices Committee; to dis- 
seminate the Professional Practices Com- 
mittee Statement on Minimum Standards 
through proper channels so that it can come 
up for action at next year’s Convention; 
and to accept the following Publications 
Committee’s proposal for a yearbook cycle: 


Committee recommends that the Yearbook publi- 
cation policy be put on a biennial basis, with the 
Editor appointed three years in advance of publica- 
tion date. Since the first Yearbook may be pub- 
lished in 1955 with Clifford Froehlich as Editor, it 
is consistent with the above proposed policy that 
an Editor be appointed in 1954 for the second Year- 
book which would have a publication date in 1957. 
It was further recommended that the specific con- 
tent and organization of a Yearbook be determined 
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by the Editor and Yearbook Committee with ap- 
proval by the Executive Council. 


It was noted that the first yearbook will 
probably appear in 1956. 

In further actions, the Assembly amended 
Article V, Section I, of the By-Laws as 
follows, “The Committee shall be com- 
posed of such representatives, and a chair- 
man who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Association”; and authorized 
the appointment of a special committee to 
study APGA’s present method of obtaining 
nominations from the membership for the 
offices of President-Elect and Treasurer. 
These nominations guide the Nominations 
Committee in the selection of slates of can- 
didates for the annual election of officers. 
The committee will particularly investigate 
procedures followed by other similar or- 
ganizations with widely dispersed member- 
ship. The study will be completed in time 
for consideration of its findings and recom- 
mendations by the Assembly at the 1955 
APGA Meetings in Chicago. 

The Assembly passed resolutions in ap- 
preciation for the Convention arrange- 
ments commending the Executive Secretary 
and staff; urging the strengthening of the 
APGA Placement Service; and welcoming 
the re-establishment of Guidance Services 
in the U. S. Office of Education. Other 
resolutions voted by the Assembly dealt 
with the problem of juvenile delinquency; 
urged increased national support of guid- 
ance; and supported the United Nations 
and the Student Exchange Programs. 

Final deliberations of the Assembly con- 
cerned the establishment of an APGA 
Branch structure. APGA Charters were 
granted the following Branch applicants: 
the Arizona Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation; the Houston, Texas, Personnel and 
Guidance Association (with specific ap- 
proval of the Houston constitutional pro- 
vision that “any member of the national 
APGA may be admitted to membership 
without regard to residence’’); the Nebraska 
Guidance and Personnel Association; the 
New Jersey Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciation; and the Wyoming Personnel and 
Guidance Association (upon receipt of a 
suitable constitution). 
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A Council request that the Kitch Com- 
mittee Report on APGA Branches be ac- 
cepted was tabled and referred to the 
Executive Council for modification along 
necessary lines; and a request that a Branch 


name be required to correspond with that 
of APGA (Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation rather than Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association) before an APGA Char- 
ter is granted was referred to the Branches 
Committee for study. 


Research Awards Evaluation Committee 
Completes Year's Assignment 


|" THE spriNG of 1953 a special APGA 
committee was charged with evaluating 
the awards which had been made by the 
research awards committees of the past few 
years. The committee was asked to deter- 
mine how good the judgments in the past 
have been, and to give particular attention 
to the effects of the recency of a research 
job on the problem of establishing its ulti- 
mate value to the field. The committee 
was thus given a research assignment of 
considerable proportions, and its findings 
and recommendations were submitted to 
and accepted by the Executive Council and 
the Delegate Assembly at the 1954 Buffalo 
Convention. The Committee’s Report is 
reproduced in its entirety below. 


Report of Research Awards. 
Evaluation Committee 

We recommend that the program of 
awards for outstanding research relevant 
to the personnel and guidance disciplines 
be continued. 


Purposes of the Award Program 


We assume that our members want to 
offer their clients and the community pro- 
fessional service of the highest possible 
order. A _ professional organization dedi- 
cated to the needs of its members must re- 
main sterile if it fails to encourage by all 
possible means investigation that would 
facilitate the membership goal of improved 
professional service. This goal demands 
continuous and searching evaluations of 
professional functions, and serious and so- 
phisticated efforts to clarify the knowledge 
on which these functions are founded. In 
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the interests of the community, the mem- 
bership, and the Association itself, APGA 
is obliged to encourage a vigorous program 
of research. 

Granting an award for meritorious re- 
search is APGA’s method of recognizing 
and declaring publicly its high valuation 
of informed and sincere research. The 
award program, well publicized, can be ex- 
pected to spur scientific investigation, and 
the award itself can offer an incentive to 
investigators. Letters from previous award 
winners (see below) suggest that while it is 
not a major incentive to research activity, 
the award is highly valued. 

Many of our members will not engage 
in research. The award program is no less 
important for them, for it can stimulate in- 
terest in the findings of research. It can 
contribute to the introduction on a wider 
scale of scientific thinking and to the utili- 
zation of a wider range of relevant knowl- 
edge in the development and appraisal of 
guidance and student personnel services. 
It can even help perhaps, to make a reality 
of the oft-quoted reference to the guidance 
professions as “applied sciences.” 


The purposes of the research award pro- 
gram cannot be achieved simply by the 
granting of the awards. This is particu- 
larly so if the program remains a secret not 
only to the public, but even to the mem- 
bers of the guidance professions and their 
cousins in psychology, a social work, indus- 
trial personnel work, and the clergy. Some 
of the past winners had not heard of the 
program prior to their receiving the award. 


A few did not hear of it until some weeks 
after they had been announced as winners 
at the annual meeting! The most frequent 
recommendation of past recipients was for 
more publicity, which would serve both 
functions of the award program, incentive 
to research and education. Specific recom- 
mendations are as follows: 


1. Award recipients should be notified 
sufficiently early for them to be able to 
arrange to attend the award ceremonies. 

2. To encourage attendance, part of 
their costs at the convention (e.g., hotel 
and meals for two days) should be borne 
by the APGA. 

3. Recipients should be guests of honor 
at the Association's banquet. 

4. They should be given a scroll, suit- 
able for framing. (Nore: the Committee 
discussed in some detail the wisdom of a 
modest monetary award, e.g., a $25 or $50 
Government Bond. Previous recipients 
were either opposed or indifferent to this 
proposal, and we discarded it.) 

5. The Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal should give prominence to a listing of 
winners and their research as soon after the 
public announcement as is feasible. 

6. The Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal should publish abstracts or portions of 
the winning research studies, together with 
the reasons for their selection. These ar- 
ticles would be prepared by the research 
award selection committee (see below). 

7. Reprints of these articles should be 
made available to membership and the 
public at cost. 

8. Announcement of the awards should 
be published whenever possible in the ap- 
propriate journals of such related profes- 
sional societies as APA, NEA, etc. 

9. Suitable press releases should be cir- 
culated. 


Frequency of Award 


Should the recognition be made annually 
or at intervals of three or five years? No 
matter how frequently the awards are 
granted should the research be allowed to 
ripen for a period of one to five years or 
more before it is evaluated? 

The machinery which we recommend be- 
low calls for continuity in evaluation of re- 
search literature. So long as the persons 


involved in selection feel no compulsion to 
make an award unless they find “outstand- 
ing research,” there appears to be no real 
objection to granting awards annually. On 
the contrary, this would make far greater 
frequency in providing incentive and edu- 
cational experience to the profession. 

We can see no value in postponing the 
evaluation of research for any period of 
time after its publication. Our review of 
the previously selected studies seemed to 
have no effect upon our previous judg- 
ments about their merit, although four or 
five years had elapsed since our first read- 
ing. While new investigations may anti- 
quate previous findings, they do not alter 
the quality of the earlier research, nor does 
one’s estimate of the significance of par- 
ticular studies seem to be modified by such 
time intervals as from one to five years. 

We therefore recommend annual awards 
for recent research, the recency dictated 
only by matters of expediency for the 
nomination and selection committees (see 
below). 


Research Categories 


Should a single award be made or should 
there be a top award in each of several 


categories? A single award confronts the 
awards committee with such difficulties as 
the choice between a highly sophisticated 
experimental study in a narrow field of 
student personnel work and a richly sug- 
gestive but less well controlled inquiry of a 
broader sort. To avoid this dilemma, the 
use of categories is recommended. The 
following are suggested: 

1. Experimental studies. In these in- 
vestigations the experimenter maintains 
manipulative control over the major vari- 
ables with which he is concerned. Ex- 
amples are Keet’s' study of miniature 
counseling situations and the Dressel and 
Matteson? study of counseling processes. 


1Charles D. Keet, Two Verbal Techniques in a 
Miniature Counseling Situation, 
Monographs: General and Applied, No. 294, 1948, 
Vol. 62, No. 7, The American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

2p. L. Dressel and R. W. Matteson, The Effect 
of Client Participation in Test Interpretation, Edu- 
cational and Psychological Monographs, 1950. 
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2. Instrument evaluation studies. The 
purpose of this type of study is to determine 
the validity (or lack of validity) of various 
assessment devices. The construction of 
the DAT battery® is one example. 

3. Program evaluation studies. These 
studies are primarily concerned with a rela- 
tively rigorous estimation of the effective- 
ness of a given personnel or guidance pro- 
gram in meeting its stated aims. An illus- 
tration is Froehlich’s* evaluation of school 
guidance programs in Virginia. 

4. Institutional (community, college) 
surveys. Exemplified by such reports as 
Elmtown’'s Youth® and College Life and the 
Mores,® this category refers to broad in- 
quiries which attempt to characterize the 
social settings within which guidance and 
personnel services must be rendered. 


These categories embrace all of the 
studies thus far selected and appear to 
cover most of the possible types of research. 
The three committee members agreed in 
every case in categorizing independently all 
of the studies selected in the past three 
years. 

Standards for acceptable research differ 
for these four categories. Some investi- 
gators regard one or another of these as 
loose and lacking scientific precision. Yet 
all of these types are necessary and desirable 
and, in any event, they reflect the interests 
of that part of our membership engaged in 
research. 

Are theoretical studies to be given recog- 
nition? The theoretician plays a key role. 
He does the creative job of integrating the 
data of research and of formulating new 
hypotheses that revitalize the work of the 
practitioner and the thinking of the in- 
vestigator. This activity, too, should be 


*George H. Bennett, Harold G. Seashore, and 
Alexander G. Wesman, Differential Aptitude Tests 
Manual, The Psychological Corporation, New York 
City, 1947. 

‘Clifford P. Froehlich, An Evaluation of Coun- 
seling, Virginia State Consultation Service, Division 
of Secondary Education, State Board of Education, 
Bulletin, Vol. 31, No. 6, April, 1949, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

*A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, the Im- 
ng of Social Classes on Adolescents, Wiley & Sons, 
ne., New York City, 1949. 

* Janet A. Kelley, College Life and the Mores. 
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rewarded and given publicity. The com- 
mittee, however, believes that this deserves 
separate consideration, and it recommends 
that a committee be asked to consider a new 
award or perhaps a separate category. It 
may be that the Executive Council will pre- 
fer to defer action until the next re-evalua- 
tion of the research award program. 


The Number of Annual Awards 


No award is to be given unless at least 
one outstanding research has been selected. 
One top award and as many honorable 
mentions as seem deserving shall be given 
in each category. However, no honorable 
mentions should be made unless there is a 
top award in its category for genuinely 
outstanding research. 


Machinery for Nomination and 
Selection of Outstanding Research 

A panel of 21 members will be appointed 
by the President of APGA to nominate re- 
search studies for awards during the course 
of the year. Members of the nominating 
panel will submit titles, etc., of studies 
worthy of consideration in each of the four 
categories all through the year almost as a 
routine part of their reading of the litera- 
ture. The first year, seven of the panel 
members will be appointed for a one year 
term, seven for two years, and seven for 
three years. After the first year, seven 
members will be appointed each year for 
a three year term. Thus, the nominating 
panel will have a cadre of experienced per- 
sons and in addition will have a rotating 
plan of service. 

The panel will have the prerogative to 
implement the machinery for nominating 
research studies by portioning out the sur- 
vey of literature, as it prefers, by develop- 
ing nominating procedures and by improv- 
ing selection criteria. The first year, one 
of the 21 will be designated chairman by 
the APGA President for a one year term. 
The method of choice of chairman there- 
after should be determined by the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Council, consider- 
ing the administrative feasibility of self- 
selection of chairman by the nominating 
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panel as against the continued annual selec- 
tion of the Chairman by the President. 

A subcommittee of five to select the out- 
standing research of the year, selected from 
among the nominating panel of 21, by the 
panel of 21 will review the nominations in 
each category, during one or more of the 
physical meetings of the selection subcom- 
mittee. One study will receive the top 
award in each category, providing there has 
been a study worthy of recognition, that is, 
an outstanding study. After a top award 
is chosen, the selection subcommittee may 
grant honorable mention to as many studies 
as are deemed worthy, but this will be done 
only if a top award has been made in that 
category that year. 

Who should be appointed to the panel 
of 21? While divisional, geographical, in- 
stitutional, and sex representation should 
be considered, the prime factor in the se- 
lection should be the competence of the 
person as a research critic. Hence, the 


members would tend to be drawn from 
among directors of research programs, 
“practitioners” who customarily engage in 


research, and college faculty members who 
direct doctoral research. In brief, the 
panel should be representative of those 
APGA members who engage in research. 


The Criteria of Outstanding Research 


Good reseafch is characterized by the 
following criteria which represent a modi- 
fication of those developed by CGPA’s first 
research award committee under Dr. 
Wrenn. 


1. Significance of problem (usefulness 
and originality) in terms of scope, depth, 
and design. 

2. A clear hypothesis, to which conclu- 
sions are related. 

3. Adequate statement of sampling, 
with the parent population descri and 
a correct sampling method used. 

4. An awareness of relevant variables, 
with the control of variables attempted 
whenever the nature of the study makes 
this possible. 

5. Limitations of the study stated and 
allowed for in the conclusions. 

6. The use of procedures and instru- 


ments which are appropriate to the study 
and permit replication. 

7. Conclusions must be logically con- 
sistent with the empirical findings and 
stated with an awareness of possible alter- 
native interpretations. 


Excellence in research cannot in our 
judgment be determined by reference to 
specifics. It is inherent in the total con- 
figuration, and the recognition in the final 
analysis must be left to the judgment of 
persons competent in research, open to new 
unexplored ideas and to creativity in 
formulation and design. 

Membership of the investigator in the 
APGA should not be a criterion in the 
selection of outstanding research. The 
criteria pertain only to the quality of re- 
search relevant to the professions repre- 
sented in APGA and not at all to the status 
of the investigator. 

The research topics should not be limited 
to the area of student personnel work as was 
the case the first year the award was 
granted. Any study with manifest pro- 
fessional implications for one or more of 
the groups in the Association is eligible for 
consideration. Clearer delineation should 
be left to the wise discretion of the nomina- 
tion panel and the selection subcommittees. 


Future Re-evaluation 


This report of the APGA Research 
Award Evaluation Committee was de- 
veloped during the course of four physical 
meetings of the committee. In our initial 
discussions, we drew heavily from the re- 
port of the 1948-1949 awards committee, 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, Chairman, which de- 
fined the areas of eligible research and the 
criteria for selection, and from the reports 
of the first three research awards commit- 
tees, headed respectively by Dr. Wrenn 
(1950-1951), Ralph F. Berdie (1951-1952), 
and W. M. Wise (1952-1953). In our later 
discussions we utilized the responses re- 
ceived from past award recipients in answer 
to our request for certain information. 
This enabled us to check several of our 
tentative hypotheses. The response from 
all of these people to our request for in- 
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formation was generous and immediate. 

Much of our time was devoted to the 
formulation of questions. This was not 
surprising for the charge to the committee 
did, in itself, reflect uncertainty in APGA 
about its research awards and a need for 
clarification. 

Many of the questions were not answered 
with certitude or finality, because the status 
of our large family of guidance occupations 
is itself in a state of uncertain definition and 
of rapid change. This situation provides 
the rationale for one recommendation: 
That the policy and practices of APGA re- 
search awards be re-examined periodically 
(e.g., every five years) with respect to (a) 
how well the objectives of the award pro- 
gram are being met and (b) the continuous 
improvement of selection criteria. 

To facilitate future evaluation, we 
recommend that the central office become 
the repository of documents reporting on 
or used in the development of policy. For 
this purpose correspondence of this com- 
mittee is submitted. The records of the 
four committees mentioned above should 
be requested and placed in the central file. 


Summary of Recommendations 


1. The program of awarding outstand- 
ing research be continued for the pur 
of encouraging research activity and of 
stimulating interest in and utilization of 
the findings of research. 
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2. The attendance of award recipients 
at award ceremonies be encouraged by vari- 
ous means. 

8. Widespread publicity be given to 
the winners, to their research and to the 
reasons for their selection by the awards 
committee, in appropriate journals and the 
public 

4. The awards be granted annually. 

5. Awards be given in each of the fol- 
lowing categories: experimental studies, 


instrument cvaluation studies, program 
evaluation studies, institutional survey 
studies. 


6. One top award and as many honor- 
able mentions as seem deserving be given 
in each category, but no award be made 
unless there has been outstanding research 
in that category. 

7. A panel of 21 members appointed 
by the President of APGA nominate re- 
search studies for awards. 

8. A subcommittee of five, selected 
from the nominating panel of 21 by that 
panel, select the outstanding research. 

9. The membership of the panel be 
representative of those APGA members who 
engage in research. 

10. The panel be guided in its work by 
criteria of good research. 

ll. The panel be encouraged to im- 
prove criteria, delineate the areas of rele- 
vant research, and develop appropriate 
machinery for its effective operation.— 
Cuarces Morris, E. JosepH SHOBEN, JR., 
and Mitton Scuweset, Chairman, Re- 
search Awards Evaluation Committee. 
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You Might Like to Read... 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR and EMORY J. WESLEY 


ATTENTION IS CALLED and a hearty welcome 
is given to our new contemporary journal 
in India, the Journal of Vocational and 
Educational Guidance. This quarterly 
has a distinguished advisory i headed 
by Dr. H. P. Mehta as Editor. Dr. Mehta 
is Director of the Parsi Panchayet Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau, the address of 
which is 209, Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji Road, 
Fort, Bombay, India. 

The cover and format is very attractive. 
The articles are generally good in content 
and well written and “fillers” are judi- 
ciously used, most of them from American 
publications. We hope that from time to 
time we can include abstracts of articles 
from this Journal in this column. 


ANOTHER NEW PUBLICATION in our field is 
The School Counselor, official organ of the 
American School Counselors Association. 
We are unable to determine from the issue 
we have before us what the publication 
schedule is since it carries no date. Bess 
Day of Michigan City, Indiana, is editor. 


“Do You Have COouNsELING OR CONFU- 
ston?” Raymond N. Hatch asks the nurses 
in the May American Journal of Nursing. 
Some premises for counseling, what to ex- 
pect of a counselor, what not to expect of 
a counselor, and the outcomes of counseling 
are all discussed clearly within the setting 


of a school of nursing. In fact, these funda- 


mental principles are so well stated that 
many counselors in other agencies could 
read it with considerable profit. 


F. Douctass’ “Conant’s ‘Intellectual 
Virus’” in the Winter Harvard Educa- 
tional Review is a brief tribute to former 
President James B. Conant. The theme is 
his concern with making education an on- 


CLareNce W. Fattor is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, on leave for 
the academic year from the University of Colorado. 
Emory J. Westey teaches in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools. 
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going, creative process. Douglass says: 
“The realization of the American promise 
as a continuation of the American Heritage 
Conant came to feel dependent upon the 
maintenance of four conditions, namely, 
free discussion, a mobile and classless so- 
ciety, civil courage, and spiritual aware- 
ness. In his public life he became the 
champion of a form of liberalism which 
sought to realize and protect these sacred 
areas of social life.” 


“DeveLopinG Group Unity IN A THIRD 
Grave,” by Laura M. Mixner in the May 
Educational Leadership, shows how pupils 
and teachers can work effectively saaaber 
in creating a feeling of group unity within 
their classroom in an atmosphere of muwual 
respect and helpfulness. For counselors 
who realize the importance of cooperative 
approaches to all learning, including group 
approaches to common problems, this ar- 
ticle shows how the ground work can be 
laid and early practice given in this tech- 
nique so that pupils can attain more suc- 
cess and satisfaction at later levels of edu- 
cation. 


“How MUCH OF THE EDUCATION OF AN in- 
dividual today is preparation mainly ‘for 
self,’ and how much ‘for sale’?” asks Stanley 
A. Czurles in the May New York State Edu- 
cation. The author raises questions as to 
whether man today is better in terms of 
refinement and quality of purpose; values 
to govern his ambitions, activities and sat- 
isfactions; equipment to use to the maxi- 
mum talents in expression and creativity; 
and satisfaction of wholesome experiences. 
Here, placed in the context of the school, 
is the concept raised by Erich Fromm in 
Man for Himself. Mrs. Harry (Candy 
Jones) Conover abjures the girls of her 
school to “Be proud to be you.” 


“A Cueck List ror In-Service GUIDANCE” 
which serves as a challenging self-evalua- 
tion for any counselor or teacher is to be 
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found in the March Ohio Schools. The 
five areas for rating, with sub-points under 
each, are relations with children, with other 
adults, toward job and school, with com- 
munity and adjustment to advancing age. 


ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE articles on 
choices and adjustments regularly carried 
in the pages of the American Junior Red 
Cross Journal? Sam le from the “My 
issue: “Goals for Youth” an editorial, * 
Place in the Community,” “Alber. 
Schweitzer, Man of Peace,” “Home Base” 
on the place of the home, and “Her Skill 
Paid Off.” 


“COMMON SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOUT 
Disciptine” in the February National 
Parent-Teacher is a very readable consid- 
eration of the matter. Tt properly distin- 
guishes discipline as “training in self- 
control to given standards” rather than 
“control gained by enforced obedience to 
dogmatic rules.” The nonsense of many 
of the current notions about physical pun- 
ishment, permissiveness, etc., is clearly 


—— out. The “deeper hurt” of some 
rms of non 1 <gny punishment such as 
ignoring children is explained. “Just as 
ere are no formulas for good discipline, 
so there are no short cuts. Discipline is 
part of a life-long process—one in which we 
. . » Can give our children the proper start 
but during which we and they must con- 
tinue to grow.” 


and these, also . . . 


“Faculty Counseling in Colleges and Universities” 
by Earl A. Koile in April Teachers College Record 
... “The Emotional Adjustment of Junior College 
Students” by Arthur C. Burman in April Junior 
College Journal . . . “Personal and Family Rela- 
tionships” by John A. Schulz and G. B. Goddard 
in April Oregon Education Journal . . . “Delin- 
quency—An Important Problem in Education” by 
Samuel M. Brownell in January School Life .. . 
“Developmental Values in Voluntary Reading” by 
Samuel Weingarten in April School Review .. . 
“The Ballet Dancer” in July Glamour . . . “Comic 
Books—Blueprints for Delinquency” by Frederic 
Wertham (condensed from Seduction of the Inno- 
cent) in May Reader’s Digest. 


THE SUPREME COURT'S GUIDANCE PHILOSOPHY 


Today education is a principal instrument in awakening the child to 
cultural values, in preparing him for later professional, training, and in 
helping him to adjust normally to his environment. In these days, it is 
doubtful that any child may be expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, where the state 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made available to 


all on equal terms . . 
17, 1954. 


September, 1954 


. —United States Supreme Court Decision, May 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WorK AS DEEPER 
TeacuinG. Esther Lloyd-Jones and Mar- 
garet R. Smith, editors. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 361 pp. 


L be FRAMEWORK of this book is set out in 
a short initial chapter by Esther Lloyd- 
Jones in which she + soll the dependence 
of specific practices in personnel work on 
the governing educational philosophy. 
Thus, “the rationalist holds that the sole 
aim of education is to cultivate man’s rea- 
son.” Personnel workers in such a situa- 
tion probably find themselves consigned to 
certain supporting roles, for example, us- 
ing tests to sift out only those with the 
highest amount of academic intelligence. 
Neo-humanist educators recognize mind 
and body, reason and emotion, thought and 
action. They see personnel services de- 
signed to meet a host of specialized needs 
and to keep students from falling between 
various academic chairs. The instrumen- 
talist philosophy espoused in this book 
“puts its chief emphasis on the uses of 
knowledge and experience,” and the au- 
thors of remaining chapters collectively 
fare forth to show how under this concept 
of personnel work counselors do not stand 
apart with Olympian detachment from the 
educational process but instead participate 
actively with their own $pecial skills in the 
deeper learning that goes on about them. 
Thus the reader who wishes to develop 
a personnel program which can meet the 
requirements of all students and provide 
for the patterning and combination of all 
available educational resources in a way 
likely to give greatest effect to the growth- 
inducing possibilities in each, will find in 
this volume a wealth of information on 
current and emergent practices. Among 
the specific topics taken up are: admission 
and orientation of students, records, 
campus living, health and_ recreational 
services, marriage and family problems, 
and the spiritual, occupational and finan- 
cial concerns of students. Certainly with 
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this book available, no student personnel 
worker has the excuse for harboring blind 
spots in the spectrum of professional prob- 
lems, skills and opportunities for service. 

It is easy to suppose that the 26 authors 
of this collection of 21 essays must, upon 
first seeing the publication, have experi- 
enced the same sense of satisfaction and 
closure that a philatellist feels on acquir- 
ing the final stamp in a rare series. One 
puts down this relatively encyclopedic vol- 
ume with the feeling that the point of view 
which binds all these authors together has 
now been stated and spelled out for each 
of the many aspects and domains into 
which personnel work in educational insti- 
tutions has been specialized. 

Not until one asks for what audience the 
authors have been writing does it become 
clear that the main interest seems to be to 
state the many ramifications in personnel 
practice of the instrumentalist point of view 
rather than to develop the thinking of some 
particular category of reader. One searches 
the introduction in vain for a statement of 
the reader-need which this work may be 
expected to fulfill. Perhaps the encyclo- 
pedic approach stemmed from a real wish 
to present the instrumentalist view of 
American education as if for the eyes of 
educators in foreign countries (as men- 
tioned fleetingly in the preface); and this 
in turn may account for the feeling evoked 
repeatedly in this reviewer that a copy of 
this book should be cemented into the 
cornerstone of some educational edifice 
now under construction as evidence of the 
best thinking and recommended practices 
for 1954. In many of the chapters the 
reader feels he is being treated as a tourist 
who observes the monuments and great 
buildings, reads the brief inscriptions, but 
cannot, with what is here presented, ap- 
preciate the issues or what it is that marks 
the recommended practice as one to be pre- 
ferred over its rivals. Among the excep- 
tions is a chapter on “Legal Implications 
for Personnel Workers,” which fulfills the 
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etymological definition of an educative ex- 
perience by leading the reader out of com- 
placency and into a progressive involve- 
ment in meaningful as well as current 
issues. 

One can wish that the book were a little 
less a museum piece of recommended prac- 
tices, a little less serene. Perhaps its chief 
utility lies with the somewhat experienced 
(but not the inexperienced or the mature) 
personnel worker who can bring a back- 
ground of professional conflicts to the text 
and who has the capacity for leading the 
self-examined professional life but has not 
yet really worked things out.—Cuarves A. 
ULLMANN, Director, Management Intern 
Programs, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEVELOPMENTAL GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
ScHoot, by Wilson Little and A. L. 
Chapman. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1953. 324 pp. $4.50. 


HEN A NEW general guidance text 

joins the plethora of existing ones, 

idance workers are constrained to ask: 

is this text a refinement and up-dating of 

the usual general guidance text, or does it 

bring a significantly different emphasis to 
guidance literature? 

This book intends to claim readers be- 
cause it has a unique emphasis—a youth 
problem-centered one. It aims, to para- 
phrase the authors’ words in their preface, 


1. To acquaint secondary school students 
with problems that concern them. 

2. To provide guidance workers with in- 
formation so that they can understand 
the relationship between youth prob- 
lems and youth behavior. 

8. To provide practical suggestions for in- 
itiating and expanding guidance serv- 
ices. 


Pupil-problem discussions are not new 
to guidance texts, of course, but they do 
not receive the emphasis that this text gives 
them. This contribution to guidance lit- 
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erature is more than an academic one, 
however. It is refreshing to find a guid- 
ance publication that pays more than aca- 
demic tribute to the essential individual 
orientation of guidance work. Here is a 
_ text that places the entire focus where it 
seems that it ought to be in a guidance 
text: on individual students and the prob- 
lems of their growth and development. 

This functional emphasis is in contrast 
to the “sacred five (or six or seven)” serv- 
ices focus that is common to general guid- 
ance texts. In the early days of the guid- 
ance movement, when only one youth prob- 
lem was the concern of guidance workers, 
texts that emphasized guidance services 
were appropriate. In the broader view of 
guidance, held now by many, it seems im- 
portant that individuals, not the services, 
should receive the emphasis in our litera- 
ture. 

This is not to deny the importance of 
the means of accomplishing our aims, how- 
ever. Any general guidance text that does 
not bridge the gap between ideals and aims 
on the one hand, and how to achieve these 
on the other hand, is merely handing a 
sieve to the thirsty man so he can drink. 

It is in the area of systematic “doing 
something about” that this text appears 
the least adequate. It gives valuable assist- 
ance to one concerned with inventorying 
youth problems. It offers excellent sug- 
gestions about what one can do about those 
problems. But because it leaves untold 
many of the tried and true techniques, and 
because it sacrifices system when techniques 
are discussed, it falls short of achieving its 
third aim. The first two aims are admir- 
ably achieved, but this reviewer believes 
that this book will find its most effective 
use in schools where guidance services al- 
ready have some organization to them, and 
by guidance workers who are already ex- 
perienced. In short, it is only a supple- 
mentary text, or an advanced one; not a 
true general guidance work. 

The authors’ approach centers around 
research on the problems of 5,000 youth in 
secondary schools in 10 scattered states. 
The study started in 1942 and continued for 
10 years. The results of this study are used 
in eight chapters, each of which is given to 
a discussion of one problem area. Statistics 
are given to show the incidence of the prob- 
lem by age and sex. Details are offered 
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about how to inventory youths’ problems 
in this area, and then suggestions are made 
about what can be done to help pupils re- 
solve these problems. 

One chapter deals with problems in gen- 
eral, and the remaining two are titled, 
“Organizing for Guidance,” and “The 
Homeroom: Its Uses and Possibilities As 
a Guidance Center.” One might hope that 
these two chapters would offer some starting 
points and system but they strike one as 
being hortatory and idealized, which is all 
very good, without closing the gap between 
these attributes and a good procedure on 
“how to do,” which is not so good. In the 
latter chapter, for example, the authors give 
brief recognition to the generally accepted 
fact that homeroom teachers in general are 
inadequate to conduct the elaborate guid- 
ance programs set up for them by the ideal- 
ists, then proceed to repeat what the ideal- 
ists have been saying for years. 

These shortcomings do not detract from 
the text’s chief contributions to the under- 
standing of youth, to reconfirming youth as 
the center of guidance thought, and to some 
valuable know-how in helping pupils work 
out problems.—RicHarp Byrne, College of 
Education, University of Maryland. 


> 


QUACKERY IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Albert Lynd. Boston: Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, 1953. ix -+- 282 pp. $3.50. 


H= is THE kind of statement—elabo- 
rated into book form—that I have heard 
from the professional defenders of the 
liberal arts and from the professional ex- 
ponents of discipline learning for some 


years. The author is careful to identify 
himself as a friend of the public school. 
Nothing makes him more angry than to be 
classified loosely among its enemies. He 
believes in federal aid only for tax-sup- 
ported schools, the separation of Church 
and State, higher salaries for teachers, and 
the development of a basic —— of 
teaching. Intuitively he finds abiding 
values in the liberal arts. But he is against 
the so-called “educator” who has been 
specifically trained for his job. 

It seems to me, however, that the author 
falls into the trap he sets for the hated 
“educational bureaucracy.” He delights in 
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smear words; he tries to prove his points by 
quotations that support them. ‘Teachers, 
he believes, have been deprived of all intel- 
lectual freedom, for “quackery in the School 
of Education will produce quackery in our 
elementary and secondary classrooms.” 
Since Lynd stoutly maintains that quackery 
is rampant, if not universal, in schools of 
education, the reader is faced with a mea- 
gerly supported indictment of the teaching 
profession from top to bottom. 

The final outcome, for the author, is one 
of frustration, with few ideas as to what can 
be done. He makes some good points, how- 
ever, in citing the silliness of many masters’ 
and doctors’ theses offered in schools of 
education. Even though his illustrations 
are skewed toward the bad end of the curve, 
he feels that educational research puts a 
premium on the repetitive, the fragmen- 
tary, the unimaginative. It could be shown 
that thesis topics in other academic fields 
are also peculiar and very specific in con- 
tent. 

Unhappily for his cause, which is not so 
much to reform the educationists as to get 
rid of them, the author lets this obsession 
get the better of his judgment. He states 
without proof, but it may be accepted for 
the sake of the argument, that professors of 
education are ignored by faculties in the 
liberal arts. Does this mean that college 
instruction, unlike high school instruction, 
is effective, purposeful, and on the right 
track? Actually, the criticisms drawn u 
against curricula in education are appli- 
cable to the numerous subjects in the liberal 
arts and sciences. The reforms that have 
been considered necessary at Yale, Colum- 
bia, Chicago, Harvard, and elsewhere have 
nothing to do with departments of educa- 
tion. 

Lynd approaches writers like Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Dewey, and Kilpatrick with none 
of the scholar’s detachment or thoroughness. 
This is unfortunate, for in the opinion of 
the reviewer, he is sound in demanding 
more of the intellectual, more of the endur- 
ing meanings, throughout the educational 
process, and he is rightly suspicious. of all 
that is shallow or trivial. 

But he forgets that awareness of cultures 
and humanities did not happen to any great 
extent in his day either, and he does not 
mention the increasing mastery of the 
arts and sciences displayed by large numbers 
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of students in American Colleges. To 
ignore all that while concentrating upon 
the advice of a well-meaning high school 
teacher on how to improve the school lunch, 
is to sell education short. 

William H. Kilpatrick, who, in Lynd’s 
mind leads the forces of evil, is himself the 
product of a liberal arts college with a ten- 
year apprenticeship as a professor of mathe- 
matics! 

The book is a long way in time and 
temper from Henry Adams who, after 
characterizing the Harvard University he 
knew as an institution that “taught little, 
and that little ill,” nevertheless went on to 
praise the open mind of its graduates, 
“ready to receive knowledge.”—Forrest H. 
Kirkpatrick, Bethany College. 


StupENT ACTIVITIES IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots, by Edgar G. Johnston and 
Roland C. Faunce. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1952. 369 pp. $4.50. 


MULTIPLE 
COUNSELING 


by Helen Irene Driver, Ph.D. foreword 
by Annette C. Washburne, M.D. 


A textbook for leader-counselors com- 
bining a group discussion method with in- 
dividual counseling for educational and 
therapeutic group programs in schools, 
communities, and institutions. 

Based on one hundred and twenty-one 


group projects, the illustrations of tech- 
niques, materi and role-playing are 
from actual cases and group sessions. 
This is a practical guide for leaders of 
development courses, preventive 
ental Hygiene and group therapy pro- 
grams. 
pp.. 629; charts, dia- A 
grams and illustrate materials; 8 pp. of 
chapler and general references. Sent on 
approval if requested $5.00 


Monona Publications 


803 Moygara Rd. 
Madisen 1, Wisconsin 


po THIs book has been in print 
since 1952, a short review may be help- 
ful to Journal readers who have not yet 
come across it. The authors have addressed 
the book primarily to students in college 
courses on student activities, but also be- 
lieve it will be helpful to staff members and 
student leaders in secondary schools, and to 
parents. This reviewer feels that they have 
succeeded fairly well in their first objective; 
they do provide an historical review of the 
development of various phases of student 
activities over the years. But he cannot 
see how it will help school people very 
much. Indeed, the secondary school educa- 
tor manages to keep up fairly well with his 
professional reading will find himself gen- 
erally ahead of this material. He will 
already have read much of it years ago, the 


thoughts of Harry McKown on home rooms, . 


for example. On the other hand if he is 
looking for up-to-date materials on certain 
phases of the student activity prograrn, for 
example, camping and outdoor education, 
he will find this material limited and al- 
ready out of date. 

The book has its good points, to be sure. 
The philosophy back of it is sound: that 
student activities offer a great promise in 
enriching the educational program, and that 
we must learn to use them more intelli- 
gently than at present. The chapters on 
administration and evaluation certainly con- 
tribute toward this end. 

A major fault of the book which can be 
charged to careless editing is the frequent 
misuse of the word “recent.’” Several ex- 
amples of this fault are noted. On page 17, 
Education for All American Youth (1944) 
is referred to as “a recent volume.” On the 
same page, among references to “recent 
studies of the holding power of the second- 
ary school,” the Maryland study (Youth 
Tell Their Story), and the Regents’ In- 
quiry (When Youth Leave School) are 
quoted from. On page 29, “a recent state 
bulletin” turns out to be a 1941 publication. 
On page 342 is this statement: “Recent 
trends in evaluation are well summarized in 
a publication of the School of Education of 
the University of Michigan,” which, one 
discovers in a footnote, was issued in 1939. 
And on page 347, “One of the most recent 
developments in measuring the ‘intangible’ 
outcomes . . . Claimed for extracurricular 
activities is to be found in the evaluative 
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instruments developed in connection with 
the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association.” The concludin 

Chapter, “A Final Word,” even is base 

upon an article written in 1936 and titled 
“Extra-Curricular Activities Today: An 
Appraisal.” 

Some readers might also accuse the writers 
(professors of education at Wayne Univer- 
sity) of provincialism since so many of the 
illustrations and examples of good practices 
used throughout the book come from Michi- 
gan. Incidentally, the illustrations are 
placed back to back at intervals and often 
are not correlated with the text. On the 
whole, the format is not attractive and the 
book will hardly serve to inspire prospective 
teachers using it as a text.—WiLLiAM H. 
McCreary, Consultant in Guidance, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 


SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT, by Fredric 
Wertham, M.D. Illustrated. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1954. 397 pp. $4.00. 


Gu worKErs should be thankful 


to Dr. Fredric Wertham for having 
written Seduction of the Innocent. Most 
grown-ups have not read the comic books 
that children and adolescents read by the 
tens of millions, and frequently due to feel- 
ings of guilt or anxiety, conceal from their 
parents, elders, and teachers. 

For several years now Dr. Wertham has 
been reading and studying these lurid publi- 
cations with the orientation of a trained 
riage What he has found has made 

im decidedly hot under the collar, and he 
gives us in the fourteen chapters which com- 
“rans the book, plenty of good reasons for 

is anger. 

Dr. Wertham has no quarrel with comic 
strips in newspapers and the Sunday supple- 
ments, but he is angry at the comic books 
which highlight violence, crime of all sorts, 
and play up sex. Most of us have been bliss- 
fully unaware of the tidal wave of comic 
books in the latter categories now sweeping 
the country. Back in 1945-46 only - 
10 per cent of all comic books were of the 
crime variety, by 1949 almost half, and by 
1954, “the vast majority.” 

Dr. Wertham has been director of some 
of the largest clinics in the country: the 
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Mental Hygiene Clinic of Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, New York, and also Queens Hospital 
Center. He has organized two free clinics, 
and is author of many articles and books, 
among them The Brain as an Organ, Dark 
Legend, and The Show of Violence. Such 
is the background of the man who after 
several years of intensive study, evaluates 
the effects of the crime and sex comic books 
on children’s minds, books which incite 
them to bizarre behavior and acts of emula- 
tion. 

The author has carefully documented his 
book with facts and figures, and shows that 
over 50 million copies of comic books are 
purchased each month by children and 
adolescents. Each copy probably has eight 
or ten readers, since they are loaned and 
sold time and time again. At the center 
of the book are 16 solid pages of illustrations 
to picturize the flagrant type of comics 
which are inundating the nation today. 

The writer shows how many youthful 
cases who have come into his clinics for 
treatment have had their steps directed into 
anti-social paths through the deleterious 
influence of the comic book. “Quite a few 
of the children indicated plainly that comic 
books affect them sexually,” he says. He 
shows very clearly how many of the behavior 
problems in youth of high school and pre- 
adolescent age spring directly from reading 
crime and sex comics of all types. He also 
shows how much of their slang and language 
is adapted from this sordid literature. 

On the basis of almost two decades of in- 
tensive work with all kinds of children and 
youth, normal and delinquent, slow and 
intelligent, he shows that comic books are a 
tremendous “anti-educational” influence. 
They stimulate sadistic and masochistic in- 
fluences; stress crime, violence and cruelty; 
and tend to stir up erotic attitudes and all 
types of juvenile delinquency. He finds 
many children read these books two and 
three hours a day. 

Dr. Wertham feels that further intensive 
study of the ill-effects of comic books are 
needed, and suggests that some foundation 
endow such a project. We cannot help but 
agree that he has put his finger on a vitiating 
social menace, eating at the moral fiber of 
our youth, which should be combatted by 
educational organizations, parent-teachers 

oups, persons in mental hygiene work and 
intelligent adults generally. 
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Dr. Wertham finds that the reading of 
comic books is actually quite deleterious to 
the reading ability of children and adoles- 
cents, and sets forth a convincing series of 

ments in the chapter entitled: “Re- 
tooling for Illiteracy.” He shows in another 
chapter how advertisements in the comic 
books selling all kinds of toy guns and imi- 
tation firearms, daggers, knives, and many 
other weapons, lead to a pernicious but 
flourishing traffic in these lethal substitutes 
in the hands of impressionable youth. 

“The most subste and pervading effect of 
crime comics on children,” Dr. Wertham 
writes, “can be summarized in a single 
phrase: Moral disarmament. It consists 
chiefly in a blunting of the finer feelings of 
conscience, of mercy, of sympathy for other 
people’s suffering and of respect for women 
as women and not merely as sex objects to 
be bandied about or as luxury prizes to be 
fought over. They affect children’s taste 
for the finer influences of education, for art, 
for literature, and for the decent and con- 
structive relationships between human be- 
ings and especially between the sexes.” 

The suggested remedy of Dr. Wertham, a 
public-health approach to legislation on this 
subject, must be taken as a storm warning 
by all who are concerned with the mental 
health and behavior of children. Foremost 
in this group, we believe, are guidance per- 
sonnel generally. We regard this work of 
Dr. Wertham’s as one of the most important 
books of the year for guidance counsellors 
for youth in the preadolescent and adoles- 
cent age groups.—Cepric Larson, Training 
Officer, Education & Training Section, 
Veterans Admin., N.Y.C. 


SrupENT COUNSELLING IN JAPAN, by 
Wesley P. Lloyd. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1953. 204 pp. 


$4.00. 


|= BOOK DETAILS the procedures and. ac- 
tivities of the staff of the Japanese Uni- 
versities Institutes for Student Personnel 
Services, 1951-1952. These institutes were 
jointly planned by an advisory committee 
by the American Council on 
Edt 


ication), the a of the Army, 
the Department of State, the Office of Edu- 
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cation and representatives of the Ministry 
of Education in Japan, and Japanese uni- 
versity and college professors. 

The importance of the book lies in set- 
ting forth the steps in planning an inter- 
national institute. The book is of special 
interest to educators who were a part of the 
two-nation experiment in education—and 
there were many. These educators will be 
disturbed that so little recognition was 
given to the years of institutes, work shops, 
seminars, and courses of study that were 
carried on with Japanese professors and 
teachers in the elementary and secondary 
school levels prior to Dr. Lloyd's staff's 
arrival. These same educators will point 
to materials that better explain the two- 
nation experiment in education than is 
found in the first few chapters but, then, 
such materials are not presented in Dr. 
Lloyd's setting and do not meet his purpose 
in describing the need for the institutes. 

The educators who were attached to the 
Civil Information and Education Section of 
the Army during the formative years of the 
Occupation can understand Dr. Lloyd's ap- 
preciation of the seriousness that the Japa- 
nese educators showed in attacking their 
problems and the excitement on the part 
of the American staff in working with these 
friendly people. But this reviewer would 
have a more direct amplifica- 
tion of the fact that the Japanese pro- 
fessors with whom the staff worked were 
intelligent educators (and perhaps an occa- 
sional professor was better trained than the 
American counterpart). Then, too, as long 
as the autior included such a long ap- 
pendix of names and letters, a paragraph or 
two might have been added stating the con- 
tributions to the basic over-all experiment 
in international education by the Nugents, 
the Loomis’, the Carleys, the McGrails, the 
Neufeldts, and the Osbornes. However, 
this is an age of specialists and anyway you 
can’t put everything in a book! 


The book will interest those who want 
assurances about the content of the courses 
“cooperatively planned” for the Japanese. 
This is given in Chapter 5 and appears to 
be acceptable (from my viewpoint), has a 
Minnesota flavor and is not faddish. Those 
readers who are enthusiastic about group 
a may complain that too many 
ectures were given. From my experience, 
the staff did an excellent job in developing 
group activities. However, sitting in a 
circle around a pot-bellied stove doesn’t 
assure group participation! 

Those readers interested in evaluation 
will be and after ques- 
tionnaires, follow-up testimonials, state- 
ments of belief in the program, opinions of 
the Japanese and American staffs, volun- 
tary meetings of interested groups, etc., were 
used. Before becoming critical, suggest 
something better under the circumstances! 
Even the attitude measurement groups who 
worked for years in Japan haven't much 
more to offer. 

One chapter on “Next Steps in Student 
Personnel Services in Japan” appears good 
and is interesting because it shows how sure 
and safe and authentic we Americans can 
become when given a chance to be experts. 
The real importance of this chapter is not 
that the ideas are really new (Lloyd ac- 
knowledges this) but they are written in 
such a way that will support the views of 
the Japanese professors who believe in stu- 
dent personnel and are responsible for de- 
veloping the program. 

The capitalized title “Student Counsel- 
ing in Japan” is a bit misleading and a 
more appropriate title might be—A De- 
scription of the Activities in the Japanese 
Universities Institutes on Student Per- 
sonnel Services. Ideally this book should 
be one of an integrated series on education 
in Japan.—Denzec D. Smirn, Office of 
Naval Research, Washington, D. C. 


What is your branch doing of special interest? 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Guidance Services Booklet for Oregon. 
Division of Vocational Education, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, 
105 State Library Building, Salem, Oregon. 
90 pp. 

Prepared for use of school administrators, prin- 
cipals, teacher-counselors and faculty guidance com- 
mittees, the booklet describes trends and develop- 
ments in guidance services and programs and stresses 


the need for a guidance program in every school, 
no matter how small. 


Management Education for Itself and Its 
Employees: Part 1, Management Education 
in American Business; General Summary, 
by Lyndall F. Urwick, 136 pp.; $1.50; Part 
II, A Survey of Management Development: 
The Quantitative Aspects, by Joseph M. 
Trickett, 64 pp.; $1.25; Part III, Case 
Studies in Management Development: 
Theory and Practice in the Selected Com- 
panies, by Robert G. Simpson with the as- 
sistance of Allison V. MacCullough and 
company personnel, 140 pp.; $2.50; Part IV, 
The Education of Employees: A Status Re- 
port, by Ponglas Williams and Stanley Peter- 
freund, with the assistance of Roscoe Ed- 
lund and Otto Lerbinger, 64 pp.; $1.25. 
American Management Association, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


The results of an investigation of educational ac- 
tivities within American business and industry, Part 
I describes the ma t development movement 
in the United States. Part II is an analysis of the 
policies and practices of management development 
as observed in 2,484 companies of different types 
and sizes. Part III is a study of the actual methods 
used by ten representative companies in the de- 
velopment of the executive personnel. Part IV 

iscusses the types of employee educational pro- 
grams now in existence. 


Manufacturing Series No. 212, Gearing 
Up for Better Production: Organizational 
and Interdepartmental Aspects of thé Manu- 
facturing Job. American Management As- 
sociation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 58 pp. $1.25. 


September, 1954 


A panel discussion on the problems of manage- 
ment in relation to production including discus- 
sions of the duties and qualifications of the chief 
manufacturing executive, the job of product man- 
ager, and the responsibilities of the personnel de- 
partment in a manufacturing company. 


Leading Problems—New Jersey Manufac- 
turing Industries 1953. Division of Busi- 
ness Research, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Seton Hall University, South 
Orange, New Jersey. 19 pp. 


Report of a survey of current problems of New 
Jersey Manufacturing Industry. e four most im- 
portant were found to be | the 
general business outlook, forecasting sales volume, 
securing adequate labor, and matters relative to 
wage rates. 


General Management Series: No. 169, 
Management at Mid-Century—Business 
Leadership’s Obligations and Opportuni- 
ties, 32 pp.; No. 170, Building A Balanced 
Communications Program, 44 pp.; Ameri- 
can Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. $1.25 
each. 


Management at Mid-Century contains three sur- 
vey essays: “Management and the American Future,” 
“Management as a Factor in Business Progress,” 
and “National Labor Policies and Economic 
Progress.” Building a Balanced Communications 
Program contains short papers on communication 
within management, management's relations with 
the public, with the employee and their families. 


Jobs and Futures: No. 159, Livihg on 
Your First Pay Check, by Nancy Lynch, 4 
pp.; No. 164, International Radio and TV, 
4 pp.; No. 165, Money Jobs, by Verne Small, 
4 pp.; No. 166, London Job Hunt, 4 pp. & 
4 pp. Supplement; No. 169, Learning to 
Teach, by Nancy Lynch, 5 pp.; No. 171, 
Chart Airline Hostess Requirements, 3 pp.; 
No. 172, Medical Librarian, | p.; No. 168, 
How to Write a Letter of Application, by 
Betsy Day, 4 pp.; No. 178, Radio-TV—Not 
New York, by Nancy Lynch, 5 pp. Made- 
moiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. $0.10 each. 


Further reprints from the Jobs and Futures Series 
published in Mademoiselle. Each reprint presents 
a short, lively report of some aspect of job hunting 
or employment opportunities in a particular occupa- 
tion. 


The Printing Industry Offers You a 
Career. Educational Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 719—15th 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 21 pp. 
Available free. 


A properly illustrated recruitment brochure ad- 
dressed a to Junior and Senior High 
School students. It describes a dozen occupations 
of importance to the printing industry 
Compositor, Camera tor, Estimator, : 
reader, and Pressman. 


Employment Outlook in Banking Occu- 
pations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 42 pp. $0.30 each. 


A report on banking functions, training and 
qualifications, learning and looking conditions, em- 
ployment trends and outlook in —as occupa- 
tions. For use in vocational counseling of veterans 
and secondary school students. 


The Outlook for Women as Medical X- 
Ray Technicians, Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau, No. 203-8 (1954). For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 53 pp. $0.25 each. 


This report deals with employment unities 
for X-Ray Technicians. It is concern rimarily 
with detailed occupational information of primary 
interest to young women who are confronted with 
making an occupational choice. 


Invitation to Youth, Careers in Life In- 
surance. Educational Division, Institute of 
Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 32 pp. 


Written for high school and coll 
Describes the scope variety of vocational opportuni- 
ties in the life insurance business including clerical 
positions, accountancy, lay underwriting, claims ex- 
amining, selling, statistics, law, and medicine. 


students. 


Methodist Service Projects, 1954 Ed. In- 
terboard Committee on Christian Vocations, 
P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 68 
pp. $0.10 each, $8.00 per 100. 


This booklet is written for young 
gating the possibility of full time 


le investi- 
with the 


Methodist Church and to the adult counselors who 
guide them. It describes 73 different categories of 
vocational opportunities in the institutions and 
program of the Methodist Church. 


National Standards for Carpentry Ap- 
prenticeship, 1953 Ed. Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 32 pp. Available free. 

This booklet has been prepared for the guidance 
of local joint apprenticeship committees in con- 
ducting apprenticeship training programs and for 
contractor and labor groups in establishing addi- 
tional committees and programs. Included in the 
booklet is an example of an apprentice work sched- 
ule and of an apprentice record keeping form. The 
booklet also lists the Regional Offices of the Bureau 


' of Apprenticeship and the State Apprenticeship 


Agencies. 


Find Your Career in Family Social Work. 
Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 12 pp. Available free. 

This booklet answers questions asked by young 

ple who are choosing a vocation. It explains 
in simple terms why le come to a y 
agency, what a caseworker does, how much pro- 


fessional training is needed, what the salary ranges 
are, what the chances are for advancement. 


Have You Ever Thought of Being a Land- 


scape Nurseryman? National Landscape 
Nurserymen’s Association, Rt. No. 1, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 6 pp. Available free. 

This pamphlet discusses briefly the work of a 
landscape nurseryman, the qualifications, the special 
training, and employment opportunities in this oc- 
cupation. 


America’s Most Valuable Resource—A 
Survey of Our Scientific Manpower Poten- 
tial, George A. Whittington, Editor. In- 
dustrial Laboratories Publishing Co., 201 
North Wells, Chicago 6, Illinois. 18 pp. 


America’s Most Valuable Resource discusses the 
present status of the scientific manpower “pool” and 
the statistics on students in the industrial sciences. 
The author suggests that industrial recruiting be - 
extended to the smaller colleges hitherto neglected 
by oye recruiting interviewers. He also offers 
a set of proposals including concentrated effort to 
prove more opportunity for women scientists and 
encouragement of part-time education for workers 


already employed. 

Career 1954—The Annual Guide to Busi- 
ness Opportunities, Edited by William A. 
Douglass. Career Publishers, Inc., 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
198 pp. 
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Directed primarily to college seniors or recent 
college graduates who have completed their military 
service. Career presents a picture of the job market 
in the major businesses and industries and the em- 
ployment opportunities for college graduates in a 
number of firms in each category. 


Occupational Abstracts: No. 173, Tile 
Setter, by Sarah Splaver, Ph.D.; No. 174, 
Telephone Operator, by H. Alan Robinson. 
Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jer- 
sey. Each 6 pp. Single copies $0.25. 

Composite summaries of the available literature 
surveying each occupation. The material covered 
includes nature of the work, qualifications, prepara- 


tion, entrance and advancement, union, supply and 
demand, earnings, advantages and vantages. 


Occupational Information Monographs: 
No. 23, The Automobile Mechanic, 8 pp.; 
No. 24, Auto Body and Fender Repairman, 
6 pp.; No. 25, The Truck Mechanic, 6 pp.; 
No. 26, The Diesel Mechanic, 6 pp. Oc- 
cupation Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, State Division of Vocational Education, 
105 State Library Building, Salem, Oregon. 


Each monograph presents a factual description 
of the occupation job requirements, how to enter 
occupation, employment outlook, earnings, advance- 
ment related occupations, and a bibliography. 


Occupational Information Monographs: 
Telephone Technician, 4 pp.; Auctioneer, 
4 pp.; Hairdresser, 3 pp.; Veterinarian, 4 
pp-; Home Economist, 4 pp.; Automobile 
Mechanic, 4 pp.; Nurse, 4 pp.; Interior 
Decorator, 4 pp.; Social Worker, 4 pp.; Oc- 
cupational Therapist, 4 pp.; Lawyer, 4 pp. 
The Guidance Center, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario. In 
Canada, $0.12; $0.20 elsewhere. 


Eleven recent monographs in the Guidance Centre 
Series. Each follows the same form; history and 
importance of occupation, nature of the work, work- 
ing conditions, qualifications, preparation needed, 
opportunities for advancement, renumeration, ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, how to get started toward 
the occupation, related occupations. 


Career Briefs: Television: The Show. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 4 pp. 


A discussion of television employment opportuni- 
ties, one of the series of Pratt Institute pamphlets 
written for high school and their stu- 
dents. 


Youth—The Nation’s Richest Resource; 


September, 1954 


Their Education and Employment Needs. 
Report of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Children and Youth. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 54 pp. $0.20. 


This discusses educational policy in the 
United States, educational needs, and present trends 
in secondary school education. The extent and 
nature of the employment of teen-agers is also de- 
scribed. Another section is devoted to Youth Guid- 
ance, Counseling and Placement Services. A guide 


for action in youth education and employment is 
proposed. 


Bulletin of the Women's Bureau, No. 
248, “Older Women” as Office Workers, 
U. S. Department of Labor. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 64 pp. $0.25. 

“Older Women” as Office Workers is a report on 
the training of mature and older women for office 
work. The includes four specific training 
programs which prepare women in their middle 
years or older for successful employment even after 
a considerable lapse of time since they last worked. 
A section is devoted to statistics relative to women 
in clerical and sales positions in the United States, 
their age distribution, and the historical rise of 
women in offices. 


The Shortage of Young Women Workers, 
Leaflet 15, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 8 pp. 
$0.05. 


The Shortage of Young Women Workers in a very 
brief discussion of the short in a number of 
occupations traditionally filled by women. The oc- 
cupations discussed are teaching, nursing service, 
a work, technicians in medical fields, and office 


Recruiting the College Graduate—A 
Guide for Company Interviewers, by Rich- 
ard S. Vhrbrock. American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New | 
York 36, New York. 31 pp. $1.25. 


The author analyzes the procedures of college re- 
cruiting interviewers. The transcription of an in- 
terview is presented and commented on. The non- 


Young Workers in the United States, An- 
nual Report for the year ending September 
30, 1953 of the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee, by Gertrude Folks Zimand, General 
Secretary. National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 20 pp. Available free. 


This pamphlet presents a selection of data from 
the 1950 Census on the number, distribution, hours 
of work, and school enrollment of young workers 
14 to 17 years of age. The major areas of concern 
= Te workers of the present day is also dis- 
cussed. 


Dental Hygiene—A_ Profession _ for 
Women. University of Oregon Dental 
School, Portland, Oregon. 6 pp. 


An illustrated brochure describing the functions 
and scope of a dental a Describes the two 
year college curriculum leading to a certificate in 
dental hygiene. 


How to Choose That Career Civilian and 
Military—A Guide for Parents, Teachers, 
and Students, by S. Norman Feingold, Ed. 
D. Bellman Publishing Company, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 52 pp. $1.00 
each. 


This pamphlet is intended as a career 
secondary school students who are of 


ide for 
raft 


The possibilities of career preparation within the 


Armed Services is stressed. 


Rural Sociology Series on Youth, No. 10: 
Occupational Planning by Undergraduates 
at the State College of Washington, by Wal- 
ter L. Sloan. Washington Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 34 pp. 


A study designed to obtain information concern- 
ing some of the important factors which influence 
college men and women in their occupational choice 
decisions concludes that more than one-half of the 
current Washington State College undergraduates 
have not solved their career problems and need 
vocational guidance assistance. 


Let’s Talk About Tomorrow. National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 15 pp. 


A discussion guide for secondary school teachers 
designed for classroom use, the pamphlet covers such 
topics as, “Finding The Job,” “Securing Essential 
Documents,” “ ring the Application Form,” 
and “Sources of Occupational Information.” 


Co-eds’ Job Market. Associated Women 
Students, 100 Lathrop Hall, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 48 pp. 
$0.50 each. 


red for women college students, it is a sam- 
ling of employment opportunities in the pro- 
essions and business, industry, state civil service, 
and the armed services. Information was contrib- 
uted directly by employers and professional asso- 
ciations. 


Recreation—A New Profession in a 
Changing World, 8 pp.; and How to Choose 
the Right College for Your Career in Recre- 
ation, 6 pp. National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. Available free. 

The first brochures discuss recreation leadership 
as a profession in civilian positions with the armed 
forces, public recreation, industrial and institutional 
positions, hospital recreation, and voluntary and 
youth-serving agencies. The second brochure dis- 
cusses the criteria for choosing a college for train- 
ing as a recreation leader. 


Occupational Guide No. 52: Plasterers, 
by F. Van Dey Branden. Occupational 
Guide No. 36: Dressmaking Occupations. 
Michigan Employment Security Commmis- 
sion, 7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. Each 20 pp. $0.25 each. 


Both pamphlets follow the same form, presenting 
nature of work, employment pros working con- 
ditions, qualifications, and similar information in 
the first pamphlet, addressed to young men inter- 
ested in the plastering trade and in the second 
pamphlet, to young girls looking to dressmaking oc- 
cupations as a source of livelihood. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 207: Chil- 
dren in Court, by Helen W. Puner. Public 
Affairs Committee, 20 East 38th Street, New 
York, New York. 28 pp. $0.25 each. 

Children in Court, based on a ge fe the New 
York City Children’s Court by Dr. Al J. Kahn, 
discusses the role of the Children’s Court in the 
handling of children who get into trouble. The 
pamphlet concludes that community resources need 
to be mobilized to provide for better temporary and 
placement shelters, diagnostic and treatment facili- 
ties, vocational guidance opportunities, and more 
effective liaison between school authorities and the 
courts. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 190: No 
Work Today! by Varden Fuller. Public 
Affairs Committee, 20 East 38th Street, New 
York, New York. 28 pp. $0.25 each. 


No Work Today! is a concise analysis of the Re- 

rt of the President’s Commission on Migratory 

bor. It describes the conditions of work and of 
living of the migratory farm worker. It discusses 
their needs and the inaction of Congress relative to 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
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Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 203: What 
Educational TV Offers You, by Jack Mob- 
ley. Public Affairs Committee, 20 East 38th 
Street, New York, New York. 28 pp. $0.25 
each. 


What Educational TV Offers You is a summary of 
the present status of educational television. It is 
addressed to adults interested in the development 
of a non-commercial television station in their 
locality. The problems of programming, produc- 
tion, and effect television teaching ase dhouined. 


Interviewing Guides for Specific Disa- 
bilities; Suggestions for Using Interviewing 
Guides for Specific Disabilities; 090, Heart 
Disease, 8 pp.; 110, Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis, 8 pp.; 152, Epilepsy, 8 pp.; Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. S. Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
$0.05 each. 


A series of pamphlets intended for use by inter- 
viewers and counselors who serve severely disabled 
persons seeking vocational readjustment. Each 
pamphlet describes a disease or disability and the 
major factors that have counseling and placement 
implications. 


Manufacturing Series No. 214: Adjusting 
to a Competitive Economy—The Human 
Problem, with a section on the increasing 
responsibility of the manufacturing execu- 
tive, 48 pp.; American Management Asso- 
ciation, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. $1.25. 


Short —— on “Human Relations in a “‘Hard- 
Sell’ Period” and “Tightening Work Standards and 
Strengthening Incentives,” and a panel discussion 
on the new problems of manufacturing executives. 


The Pine Brook Report, National Work 
Session on the Education of the Blind with 
the Sighted, 92 pp.; American Foundation 
for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, New York. $0.90. 


Report of a conference of professionals 

in developing educational services for the young 
blind. Various types of teaching programs, the 
criteria for selection of teachers, and administra- 
tive responsibilities are discussed with the basic 
point of view that blind children should not be 
separated from the sighted children in the com- 
munity. 


Handbook of NAM Activities and Serv- 
ices for Education-Industry Cooperation, 


September, 1954 


15 pp.; National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
New York. Available free. 


This handbook outlines the t of tion 
and the services which the N is prepared to 
extend to the school through its Education Depart- 
ment. 


Your Career in Teaching, 16 pp.; Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20, New York. 
Available free. 


An outline of the expec- 
tations of nursery and kindergarten teachers, ele- 
mentary school, high school, college teachers, school 
administrators, vocational and special teachers. 


ualifications and job 


Your Opportunities in Science and Engi- 
neering, 30 pp.; National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, New York. Available free. 

Written in a popular style and directed primarily 
to bigh school students considering a career in 
science and technology. It outlines specific jobs 
and makes suggestions concerning the personal re- 
quirements for probable success in a given occu- 
pation. 


College, Classroom, Campus and You, 


by Max Leach and Orval Filbeck, 135 pp.; 
Wm. C. Brown Co., Inc., Dubuque, Iowa. 
$2.50. 

Designed for use in college freshman guidance 
or orientation classes, this book covers the major 
areas of adjustment confronting the college student. 
It also contains a large num of thought and 
work suggestions for each chapter. 


Meeting Your College Expenses, 8 pp.; 
B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1761 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
$0.25. 


This booklet makes use of cartoons and explana- 
tory captions to provide basic facts on the cost of 
a college education, scholarships and loans, working 
one’s way through college, work-study programs, 
and how to cut college costs. 


An Evaluation of the Northeast Accel- 
erated Junior College Experiment with Su- 
perior Students in Kansas City, Based on 
the Opinions of Its Graduates, by George 
Melcher, 54 pp.; Board of Education, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Evaluation of an experiment in which above 
average pupils attended a junior a as 


the last two years of high school and two years 
of college. author concludes that the experi- 


ment was successful in the case of 
business students but so for liberal arts or engi- 
neering students. 


How to Organize and Run a School 
Camera Club, 28 pp.; Photography Maga- 
zine, School Service Department, 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, New York. Avail- 
able free. 


This handbook tells how a club should be or- 
ganized, administcred, and run most effectively, 
what a faculty adviser needs to know, how to plan 
and get good program material, how clubs can help 
the school, and where to go for free resource litera- 
ture. 


Occupational Outlook Series Bulletin No. 
1167, Employment Outlook in the Social 
Sciences, 66 pp.; Bulletin No. 1151, Employ- 
ment Outlook in the Chemical Industry, 
37 pp.; U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the 
Veterans Administration. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. $0.30 each. 

Employment Outlook in the Social Sciences was 
originally published as a VA pamphlet for use in 
vocational rehabilitation and education activities. 
It reports on fields of employment, training and 
education, how to enter, employment trends and 
outlook, earnings, and where to get further infor- 
mation in the field of economics, political science, 
history, sociology, statistics and anthropology. Em- 
ployment Outlook in the Chemical Industry dis- 
cusses the industrial chemistry industry, major 
products and their uses, how industrial chemicals 
are made, jobs in the industry, earnings and work- 
ing conditions, and employment trends and out- 
look. 


Research Bulletin No. 69, Educational 
Research Projects Reported by Counties 
and Districts, 1953, 29 pp.; California 
Teachers Association, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


Brief descriptions of research projects of Cali- 
fornia school districts and county offices grouped 
under the headings: Administration and Organiza- 
tion, Curriculum and Supervision, Guidance and 
Counseling, Educational Psychology, and Commu- 
nity Surveys. 


The Undergraduate Student Counselor, 
58 pp.; National Association of Deans of 


Women, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. $1.25. 


The book concerns itself with a review of the 
practices currently in use in a number of colleges 


and universities in which students have been given 
increasing responsibilities. It is addressed to coun- 


selors of women or others responsible for building 


a program. It is not a training manual for the 
use of students. 


Occupational Goals for College Students, 
Part II, Agriculture and Related Sciences, 
145 pp.; The Ohio State University Press, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
$1.50. 


This ph is directed to those enrolled or 
planning to enroll in college and presents a survey 
of some of the occupational areas, and specific 
occupations within those areas, for which their 


college training will prepare them. 


Current Literature in Vocational Guid- 
ance; An Annotated Bibliography (revised 
edition), by Henry L. Lash, 27 pp.; Los 
Angeles School Districts Publication No. 
521, Division of Extension and Higher Edu- 
cation, 450 N. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
12, California. Available free. 


A critical evaluation of books on aspects of voca- 
tional guidance grouped under the headings: Guid- 
ance in General, Testing and Appraising, Counsel- 
ing, Jobs and Careers, Periodicals, and Attention: 
Dean of Women. 


Minnesota Studies in Student Personnel 
Work, No. 2; Revised Minnesota Occupa- 
tional Rating Scales, by Donald G. Pater- 
son, C. d’A. Gerken and Milton E. Hahn, 
8 pp., $2.00; No. 4. Selection and Counsel- 
ing of Students in Engineering, Wilbur L. 
Layton, Editor, 89 pp., $1.75; University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 

Revised Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
is a classification of occupations based u the 
pooled of vocational psychologists in 
regard to the abilities required, and is offered as 
an intermediate step in the development of an 
objective and scientific program of guidance. Selec- 
tion and Counseling of Students in Engineering is 


a collection of 13 papers from a conference on coun- 
seling of engineering and science students. The 


apers are grouped under the headings: Engineer- 
lag Education, Counseling Problems, What 
try Wants in Engineers. 


Teaching Abroad, 64 pp.; United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 19 Avenue Kliker, Paris 16, 
France. 


Teaching Abroad consists of classified lists of 
teaching and research staff from universities and 
equivalent institutions who have indicated an in- 
terest in taking up short or long term positions in 
countries other than their own. 
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